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A BRACE OF NOVELS. 

In looking back upon last year’s doings in the way 
of Romantic Fiction, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck with the amount of genuine talent that in the 
present day is expended—should we not say wasted ?— 
upon this department of literature. Many of the works 
stigmatised by the name of ‘novels of the season’ 
—that is, works produced one year, and forgotten the 
next—contain each as much sterling thought as would 
have set up a score of such authors in the period imme- 
diately antecedent to that of Scott. But has the Art of 
Fiction made a corresponding advance? Quite the con- 
trary. There is no proportion between the talent em- 
ployed and the execution of the work ; and the reason 
is, that the talent is general, not special—that it merely 
belongs to the refined and elegant character of the age, 
and has no knowledge of the nature of the particular 
business it undertakes to perform. Till this talent com- 
prehends, what Scott felt intuitively, that a fiction is an 
artistical work, belonging to the same category as a 
tragedy or a picture, and that it must be based, like 
these, in its form and proportions, upon esthetical prin- 
ciples, there will be but small chance of improvement. 

That there is much misapprehension prevalent as to 
the obvious fact we have mentioned, is manifested in most 


| of the works of the day, and in the silence of all the 


popular critics. Fictions are praised or blamed not as 
works of art, but according as the taste in ‘light read- 
ing’ of the individual critic finds a greater or less amount 
of congenial pabulum. Thus authors whose produc- 
tions are received with favour fancy that they have suc- 
ceeded as artists; and when they find, on ceasing to 
write, that they are instantly forgotten, they lay the 
blame on an inconstant public. The public, however, 
is not inconstant in their sense of the word. No man 
is forgotten, or can be forgotten, who has arrived at 
excellence in any department of literature ; and in their 
case the failure is brought about solely by their having 
wasted their genius in groping onward without light, 
without rule, and therefore without permanent results. 
A novel lying before us, which has been received with 
great, and in many respects deserved praise, by the 
reviewers, illustrates very forcibly the false position in 
which authors are placed by the want of genuine criti- 
cism so obvious in our literature.* This work, for no 
other reason than that it assumes to be a novel, and is 
found agreeable reading by persons of taste and intelli- 
gence, is cried up as a work of art, to which character 
it has but very small pretensions ; while its real merits 
—its minute truth, its natural dialogue, its openness of 
mind, and consequently the promise it holds out of 


brilliant results for the author from well-directed efforts— 
are almost wholly overlooked. This author, we under- 
stand, is a lady of mature age and considerable practical 
knowledge of society, and the present is her first work ; 
but what chance of success can she have when so much 
pains are taken to prevent her progress in genuine art, 
and discourage her genius in its true direction? We 
consider ‘ Fanny Hervey’ to be worthy of any trouble 
we can take; and we shall therefore at least briefly 
state what, in our opinion, are its merits, and what its 
shortcomings. 

The story is simply this:—A young girl goes to Lon- 
don on a visit, and there falls in love with the son of 
her host. The gentleman returns her passion, and she 
becomes likewise an object of attachment to one of his 
companions. The latter kills the former in a duel; and 
the young girl returns to the country, and in due time 
regaining her spirits, marries a clergyman. This is the 
material outline; but the spiritual one involves a fine 
and tragic interest, arising from the circumstance of 
the hero having formed a vicious intimacy with the 
sister of his rival before his soul is awakened to the 
true force of virtuous love. Hence comes the embroglio 
of the action, and hence the passion which flings a 
poetical halo over the prosaic occurrences of everyday- 
life. If this story, simple as it is, had been delivered in 
half a volume, the stream of the narrative strictly con- 
fined within its natural limits, and the personages 
brought forward either quite alone, or attended only by 
such walking figures as might be requisite, in the lan- 
guage of the stage, to ‘form picture,’ we should have 
had a work of art—perhaps of high art—beautiful in its 
classical severity. But the author’s inexperience has 
prevented her from turning her talent to such good 
account. She has crammed her piece with common 
characters which have not the slightest connection 
with the plot; and after the true catastrophe, she 
reverts to a tribe of these whom the reader has for- 
gotten, and tries—but luckily tries in vain—to lead 
away his thoughts from the exhibition he has just wit- 
nessed of tragic power, by describing her heroine’s new, 
uncalled-for, and singularly tame love attachment. 

Fanny Hervey is not a pattern heroine, her chief 
business being to blush, and weep, and look pretty and 
interesting; but the two gentlemen are more vigorously 
drawn, exhibiting at once the strength of the male 
intellect and the delicacy of the female touch. Mrs 
Vernon, however, Fanny’s hostess, is a most distressing 
personage, who, after a happy marriage of twenty- 
eight years, goes into awful hysterics on her husband 
forgetting some of the lover-like attentions of his youth. 
We would decidedly have made away with this horrid 


* Fanny Hervey, or the Mother’s Choice. 2 vols. London: Chap- 


|, Manand Hall. 1849. 


old wo before her son’s death; for after the catas- 


trophe, the reader feels no relief, and therefore derives 
but little enjoyment, from her removal. But notwith- 
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standing these faults both in plot and character, there 
is an almost Richardsonian power in the small details 
of this author, of which we would fain present a speci- 
men, were it possible to preserve their interest apart 
from the context. We will rather show how she rises 
with her subject, and thus lead the reader to the infer- 
ence we have drawn ourselves—that she is very capable 
of producing a work of true art, if she will only give 
her mind to the study of its westhetical laws. Our best 
extract for this purpose would perhaps be the duel, 
but it is too long, and would require too much explana- 
tion; and we shall therefore exhibit a contest of an- 
other and much more original kind between two ladies. 

At a féte given at Mrs Ormsby Cottin’s villa, the 
circumstances occur which bring about the catastrophe 
of the piece; and the two rival ladies, Fanny Hervey 
and Lady Emily, meet face to face, after the latter has 
had only too good reason to suspect that she has been 
supplanted in the affections of Mr Vernon by our blush- 
ing and weeping heroine. Vernon is present, and is in 
such consternation at the wild and passionate looks of 
Lady Emily, that he eagerly avails himself of an oppor- 
tunity to join the archers in another part of the grounds, 
where they are engaged in a trial of skill for a silver 
medal. The ladies in the meantime are summoned by 
their hostess to another trial, to determine by the throw 
of dice who is to be the owner of an antique bracelet, 
and the queen of the féte, whose privilege it is to pre- 
sent the prize of archery. ‘ Colonel Vernon was in- 
vited to sit at the top of the table as judge; and for 
some time nothing else was heard but the rattling of 
the dice-box, and the repetition of the numbers turned 
up. When they had all thrown, it was found that 
three of the ladies had thrown sixes. At the second 
throw, two out of these three, Lady Emily and Fanny, 
were again highest and equal. The next trial must of 
course be final. 

‘ Asthe number of ladies present could not be less 
than forty-five or fifty, the interest of the first round 
was comparatively slight. It was very different when 
only three came forward to throw; and when the 
chance was confined to Lady Emily and Fanny, the in- 
terest, even to the bystanders, became so deep, that 
scarcely a word was spoken, and it was evident that 
the two fair competitors themselves were considerably 
excited. They, however, bore the anxiety very diffe- 
rently. Fanny was not more than pleasantly ani- 
mated: her heart beat quicker, and her colour was a 
good deal raised. 

* But to the decision of this appeal to fate between 
her rival and herself, Lady Emily’s imagination, already 
greatly excited, immediately attached a degree of super- 
stitious importance, which made her bosom heave vio- 
lently, and her eyes flash with an intensity of eagerness 
that the loss or possession of ten thousand such trinkets 
would not have caused. She tried hard to command 
herself, but her emotion could neither be subdued nor 
disguised. Mrs Vernon looked uneasily at her. Even 
Mrs Ormsby Cottin began to suspect, not that there 
could be anything amiss in Lady Emily’s conduct or 
demeanour, but that she herself had blundered in some 
way or another—at all events that her well-meant little 
project was going to turn out a failure; and with her 
usual good-nature she revolved in her mind a new plan, 
by which, as she hoped, both her favourites would be 
spared the disappointment which it was already pretty 
evident one of them at least would not bear with per- 
fect equanimity.’ 


fair rivals. ‘ But the widow’s generous device found no 
supporters ; and if the two fair candidates for the favour 
of fortune had made twenty instead of two equal throws, 
the desire to witness the final decision between them 
would only have been so many times the greater. A low 
murmur of disapprobation ran round the entire circle ; 
even Fanny looked disappointed; while Lady Emily, 
with a vain attempt at ease and playfulness, exclaimed, 
“Pardon me, dearest madam, but your kind plan will 
not do at all! For suppose even that Miss Hervey and 
I were content to believe our arms were equally fair, 
and you generously willing to favour them equally by 
robbing yourself of both your pretty bracelets, there 
would yet be a difficulty: you forget that there cannot 
possibly be two queens /” 

‘Mrs Ormsby Cottin had nothing ready to urge in 
contradiction to this: she therefore shook her head 
with an air of much vexation, and at once agreed that 
it was true, and that the more was the pity. Lady 
Emily then begged that the dice-box should be again 
handed to her, that the important affair might at last 
be settled. But at this moment the discussion was 
interrupted by Mr Travers, who came quickly into 
the room, followed closely by most of the archers. 
With his usual polite equanimity, he announced to Mrs 
Ormsby Cottin that the trial of skill in the archery 
field was now over; that he was sorry to say he had 
come to her with the news of his own defeat—Mr Ver- 
non having beat the field hollow, by first lodging one 
arrow right in the bull’s-eye, and then splitting it 
almost into two with his next shot. 

‘As may be supposed, this intelligence was received 
with anything but indifference by those already the 
most interested in the case immediately to be decided 
between the two ladies. Fanny’s brow and cheeks 
flushed to the deepest crimson, as her eyes met those of 
Mrs Vernon, fixed on her with a look of singular 
anxiety and interest; while Lady Emily fetched her 
breath with difficulty, and bit her pale lip till the blood 
almost sprang from it. She seized the dice-box, and 
nervously shaking it—*‘It is full time, you see, Miss 
Hervey,” she said tremulously, “ that it should be de- 
cided whether this day is to be yours or mine: one of 
us will immediately be called upon to invest the winner 
with his medal. Well, here goes for my chance of 
sovereignty! Ah, I lose! You will hardly go so low 
as deuce-ace!” Fanny’s throw was again high, and 
she was now proclaimed winner of the cabalistic brace- 
let, and queen of the day !’ 

The above extract, taken in conjunction with the 
preceding remarks, will show that we have warrant for 
thinking the author capable of something far better 
than ‘ Fanny Hervey,’ deserving as that work may be ; 
and we would take the liberty of urging her to turn 
away from the flatteries of friends and the common- 
places of critics, and fix her mind upon Romantic 
Fiction, as a refined and difficult art only attainable by 
means of industry and painstaking study. 

We now take up from our table another work of 
fiction which, like the former, has been warmly greeted 
by the reviewers.* We choose it for the sake of con- 
trast; for there cannot be two things more opposite, 
both as to merit and demerit, than ‘Fanny Hervey’ 
and ‘The Ogilvies.’ There is so little sympathy between 
the authors’ minds, that we question much whether the 
one could comprehend the other’s book, or even prevail 
upon herself to read it. 


Her plan was simply to give a bracelet to each of the 


* The Ogilvies. A Novel. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1849. 
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*The Ogilvies’ is a story displaying much both of 
mechanical skill and intellectual power; but it wants 
reality. It isa poem of ordinary life. The principal 
personages are not the Mr A’s and Mrs B’s we meet in 
society. They are higher and nobler; and their history 
is not so much the common lacework of material events, 
as a revelation of the inner life. The author abhors 
misses. * There is a German fairy fable,’ says she, ‘ of 
the Elle-women, who are all fair in front, but if you 
walk round them, hollow as a piece of stamped leather. 
Perhaps this is a myth of young-ladyhood!’ Yet 
young-ladyhood plays an important part in our arti- 
ficial state of existence; and the effect of the higher 
passages would have been better if the general tone of 
the work had been somewhat lower. The poetry of the 
author’s soul, however, has diffused itself over all her 
creations; it has ethercalised the human passions, till 
we forget that they have any part in sensation; and we 
rise from the story with the distinct impression upon 
our minds that we have been perusing a romance, and 
not a romantic transcript of actual life. 

If this be considered a fault, it is one that may per- 
haps be accounted for by the author’s youth. Her love 
is a nightmare fancy, not a healthy human passion. It 
is indebted for its being and growth to no sympathy 
and no circumstances, but comes instantaneously, full- 
grown, like a spirit evoked by enchantment. First love, 
she will know one day, must be either a mere imagi- 
nation, or a physical preference, such as actuated the 
heroes of the olden time, before women had become the 
intellectual companions of men. Hers belongs to the 
former classification, for it has nothing to do with the 
senses, and it excites in us nothing more than a vague 
feeling of the poetical. 

Katharine Ogilvie sees and loves instantaneously ; 
but the fortunate Paul Lynedon, so far from thinking 
of her, falls in love with her gentle, sober, and womanly 
cousin Eleanor. A chance word of his, however, falls 
upon the ear of the poor dreaming girl, and receives a 
fatal interpretation. 

* And the dark-eyed Katharine?’ said a friend, in- 
quiring into the impression made upon him by the 
family. 

thoughtful creature,’ he replied; ‘ evi- 
dently full of feeling, and so attached to her cousin. I 
like—I almost love—Katharine Ogilvie.’ 

He had said these words idly, ‘ and forgotten them 
as soon as they were uttered ; but they gave a colouring 
to her whole life. 

‘Oh ye who have passed through the cloudy time 
when youth is struggling with the strange and myste- 
rious stirrings of that power which, either near or re- 
mote, environs our whole life with its influence —ye 
who can now look back calmly on that terrible mingling 
of stormy darkness and glorious light, and know on 
what shadowy nothings love will build airy palaces 
wherein a god might dwell—regard with tenderness 
that enthusiastic dream! Perchance there is one of 
you who has dreamed like Katharine Ogilvie.’ This 
last paragraph gives a hint of the nature and character 
of the book; but it is necessary to observe—‘ for we 
are nothing if not critical ’—that although it is skil- 
fully introduced at this important epoch, to impel 
the reader’s thoughts into the desired channel, our au- 
thor far too frequently interposes between the actors 
— audience, like a Greek tragic chorus beginning 
with ‘O! 

Another hint, but of a different kind, is speedily given; 
and here we perceive the first distinct indication of 
tragic power. Katharine dreams on, and the uncon- 
scious Lynedon has frequently occasion to be with her 
in her grandfather’s presence—a feeble old man in his 
last dotage. At one of these interviews Sir James 
becomes very ill, and the young pair are gradually 
terror-stricken. ‘ His voice dropped almost to a whis- 
per, and he leaned back with closed eyes, his fingers 

uttering to and fro on the elbows of the chair. 


“ Are you tired, dear grandpapa, or unwell? Shall 
I call any one?” 

‘No, no, no! I am quite well, only tired ; so tired!” 

“Ts your father in the house, Katharine?” asked 
Paul, who felt more alarmed than he liked to let her 


see. 

“ No; he is gone out with Mrs Lancaster—I think to 
the church.” 

“Church!” said the old baronet opening his eyes 
at the word. “ Are we at the church? Ah, yes, I re- 
member I promised. And so you are to be married, 
Katharine Mayhew—married after all? Well, well! 
This is your bridegroom—and his name ”—— 

“ Dear grandpapa, you are thinking of something 
else,” cried Katharine. “ Here is no one but Mr Lyne- 
don and myself.” 

“ Lynedon—so you are going to marry a Lynedon? 
Well, I had not thought so once. But here we are, 
Ss must say the words myself. Give me your 

ands ”——. 
—_ contradict him; it is best not,” whispered 

a 

‘Sir James joined their hands together. Even at 
that moment of terror and excitement a wild thrill shot 
through Katharine’s heart, and her very brow crimsoned 
at the touch. The old man muttered some indistinct 
sounds, and stopped. 

“ T have forgotten the service! How does it begin? 
Ah, I remember!” said he very faintly—* Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust "—— 

‘ Katharine started up and shrieked with terror; for 
her grandfather had sunk back in his chair white and 
ghastly. One feeble shudder convulsed the aged limbs 
—and then all was stillness. 

* Paul and Katharine—their hands still clasped to- 
gether—stood in the presence of death,!’ 

Katharine loves on, and her self-delusion is confirmed 
by the conduct of Lynedon, a vain and elegant young 
man, who looks upon her as merely a pretty little girl. 
When taking leave at the end of his fateful visit, 
*“You will think of me when I am away— you 
will be glad to see me when I come again?” he whis- 
pered, in those low, winning tones which men like him 
thoughtlessly pour into a young girl’s ear. 

* Yes,” was all she could answer; but he saw that her 
slight frame quivered like a reed, and that the large 
limpid eyes which she raised to his, for one instant only, 
were swimming in tears. As he gazed, a thrill of pleased 
vanity, not unmingled with a deeper, tenderer feeling, 
came over Paul Lynedon. With a sudden impulse he 
stooped down and kissed the tearful eyes, the trembling 
lips, which had silently betrayed so much.’ The young 
man of the world goes forth from her presence direct to 
another part of the country, where he offers his hand to 
the cousin Eleanor, and is rejected. The fate of these 
two cousins is very skilfully linked together. Lynedon 
goes abroad, and in process of time Eleanor and he find 
themselves in the same place and the same society. 
This gives rise to a report of their intended marriage ; 
and Katharine, still in the heyday of her delusion, hears 
suddenly the whole story, told with a mixture of truth 
and falsehood; while Philip, the beloved of Eleanor 
from her childhood, for whose sake she had rejected the 
brilliant Lynedon, being likewise a listener, is the vic- 
tim, not of fact like her, but of an equivoque, which 
nearly costs him his life. 

The grand fault of the book, and one affording irre- 
fragable evidence that the author’s reflective are by no 
means equal to her imaginative powers, consists in the 
resolution taken by the pure, the loving, the heroical 
Katharine under these circumstances. She suddenly 
determines to marry her cousin Hugh, a commonplace 
but amiable person, who had loved her from his boy- 
hood. This she does with an amusing unconscious- 
ness’ that she is committing a selfish and criminal act 
as regards him—that she takes advantage of his mad 
passion, knowingly and imperiously, to make him marry 
a woman who does not love him. The lonely vi of 
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the marriage eve are described with great power :— 
*In a secret drawer lay Paul's letter —his first and 
only letter. Katharine tore open its folds, and read it 
slowly all through. But when she reached the end, she 
dashed it to the floor. 

“ His Katharine !—his own Katharine! And it was 
all false—false! He bade me remember him, and I 
—poor, vain, credulous fool—— But it shall be so no 
more ; I will crush him from my heart—thus—thus!” 

‘ Her foot was already on the letter; but she drew 
back, snatched it once again, and pressed it wildly to 
her lips and 

‘ There was one more relic: that likeness which bore 
such a strange resemblance to Paul Lynedon—the head 
of Keats. Katharine took the long- hoarded treasure 
from its hidingplace, and gazed fixedly on it for a long 
time. Then the fountain of her tears was unlocked, and 
sobs of agony shook her whole frame. 

“Oh, my Paul!—heart of my heart!—my noble 
Paul !—why did you not love me? Is there any one in 
the world who would have worshipped youas 1? I— 
who would have given my life to make you happy— 
who would now count it the dearest blessing only to 
lean one moment on your breast, to hear you say, ‘ My 
Katharine!’ and then lie down at your feet and die. 
Die !—shall I die for one who sported with me, who de- 
ceived me? Nay; but I beguiled myself; I only was 
vain—mad—blind! What! was I to think to win him? 
Paul—Paul Lynedon—no wonder that you loved me 
not! I was not worthy even to lift my eyes unto such 
as you!” 

‘In this fearful vigil of despair, fierce anger, and 
lingering love, the night wore on. It seemed an eternity 
to the miserable girl. At last, utterly broken and ex- 
hausted, Katharine’s tortured spirit sank into a deadly 
calm. She sat motionless, her arms folded on the little 
desk, and her cheek leaning against the mournful relics 
of a life’s dream. Suddenly she heard the twitter of a 
bird, and saw her lamp grow pale in the daybreak. 

‘ Then she arose, gathered up her treasures, laid them 
solemnly, one by one, on the embers of the dying fire, 
and watched until all were consumed. 

* The next day—nay, the same day, for it was already 
dawn—Katharine Ogilvie was married.’ 

From this moment the character of the story changes, 
and the proofs of the immaturity we have hinted at 
strengthen, even amid increasing manifestations of a 
masterly power. The gentle Katharine becomes a dis- 
agreeable, imperious, hateful wife; and the shy se- 
cluded girl acquires all on a sudden the manners and 
polish of a rusée woman of society. Then comes her 
revenge. Lynedon returns; and seeing the pretty little 
girl with whom he had toyed in former years changed 
into a most lovely and fascinating woman—hey, presto! 
—he is transfixed to the very vitals. 

* He was startled, almost confused; at least as much 
so as was possible for such a finished gentleman to be. 
Could that magnificent creature really be the little 
Katharine with whom he had flirted years ago? 
“Good heavens!” thought he, “ how beautiful she 


! 

‘Well might he think so, even though the features 
were white and still as marble, and the dark eyes 
seemed cold, proud, passionless. Passionless!—as if 
such orbs could ever be thus except in seeming; as if 
such lips, whose rounded curves were made to tremble 
with every breath of emotion, could be thus firmly 
compressed into apparent calmness except by the strong 
will which is born with every strong passion. Katha- 
rine was beautiful, dazzlingly beautiful ; and Lynedon 
not only saw it with his eyes, but felt it in his heart. 
He looked at her as he had never yet looked at any 
woman—with a sensation less of admiration than of 
worship. He could have knelt down before her, as in 
his days of youthful enthusiasm before some pictured 
ideal in Greek sculpture or Italian art. When she gave 
him her hand, the touch of the ungloved fingers thrilled 
him—perhaps because they were cold and statue-like, 


IL 


even as the face. He quite forgot his graceful courtesies, 
and bowed without a single compliment; only he lifted 
his eyes to hers with one look—the look of old—and 
she saw it. Angel of mercy! how much a woman can 
bear, and live!’ 

The presence of Lynedon does not make the 
husband more respectable in the eyes of Katharine; 
but instead of atoning by self-sacrifice for the crime she 
committed in marrying him, she is only sorry for her 
own sufferings under the burthen of a joyless, loveless 
yoke. She even desires to revenge upon Paul the un- 
happiness brought upon her by her own imaginative- 
ness, and perpetuated by her own unprincipled selfish- 
ness. 


Here is another of the terrible hints with which it is 
permitted in a tragic work to point vaguely to the dim 
conclusion :—‘ She parted from him with a few words of 
gentle but distant kindness, which instantly lighted up 
his whole countenance with joy. But when he was 
gone, she sunk back exhausted, and lay for a long time 
almost senseless. Again and again there darted through 
her heart that sharp arrowy pain which she had first 
felt after the night when a few chance words—false 
words, as she now believed—had swept away all hope 
and love for ever from her life. Of late this pain had 
been more frequent and intense; and now, as she lay 
alone, pressing her hand upon her heart, every pulse of 
which she seemed to feel and hear, a thought came— 
solemn, startling!—the thought that even now upon her, 
so full of life, of youth, and youth’s wildest passions, 
—_— ,be creeping a dark shadow from the unseen 
world. 

Another death, however, comes first. Her husband 

dies, and Katharine is free! Then, and then only, she 
feels that, although innocent in the worldly sense, she 
has been in all other respects a bad wife and a bad 
woman ; and, as some atonement for her marriage, she 
resolves never to receive Lynedon for a husband. But 
what avail such resolves? They are dissipated by the 
breath of love as easily as the gossamer web by the 
morning breeze. The young widow is married before 
the days of conventional mourning are over! ‘She was 
awakened at dawn by the rooks, who from their lofty 
nests made merry music over the old churchyard. 
Katharine rose up, and the first sight that met her eyes 
was the white gravestones that glimmered in the yet 
faint light. Strange and solemn vision for a bride on her 
marriage-morn! Katharine turned away, and looked 
up at the sky. It was all gray and dark, for the shadow 
of the village church—the church where she was to 
plight her vows—came between her and the sunrise. 
* *She buried her head again in the pillow, and tried 
to realise the truth that this day, this very day, Paul 
Lynedon would be her husband, loving her as she had 
once so vainly loved him; that she would never part 
from him again, but be his own wife, the sharer of his 
home through life until death. Until death! She 
thought the words, she did not say them, but they filled 
her with a cold dull fear. To drive it away, she arose. 
She would have put on her wedding-dress—almost as a 
spell, that the bridal garment might bring with it happy 
bridal thoughts—but it was not in her room. So Katha- 
rine dressed herself once more in her widow’s attire, and 
waited until the rest of the household were stirring.’ 

At the request of the bridegroom she changes the ill- 
omened garb; and in due time they entered the village 
church. ‘A few minutes’ space, and the scene which 
the young passionate dreamer had once conjured up 
became reality. Katharine knelt at the altar to give 
and receive the vow which made her Lynedon’s bride. 
Through the silence of the desolate church was heard 
the low mumbling of the priest—a feeble old man. He 
joined the hands of the bridegroom and the bride, and 
then there darted through Katharine’s memory another 
scene. As she felt the touch of Paul Lynedon’s hand, 
she almost expected to hear a long-silenced voice, utter- 
ing not the marriage benediction, but the awful service 
for the dead.’ They are man and wife; and at length 
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Katharine begins to hope that the past may be forgiven 
them, and that they may yet have a happy future. 
‘We may!—we will!’ was Lynedon’s answer. While 
he spoke, through the hush of that glad May-noon came 
a sound—dull, solemn! Another, and yet another! It 
was the funeral-bell tolling from the near church- 
tower. 

‘Katharine lifted up her face, white and ghastly. 
“Paul, do you hear that?” and her voice was shrill 
with terror. “It is our marriage-peal; we have no 
other—we ought not to have. I knew it was too 
late!” 

“ Nay, my own love,” answered Paul, becoming 
alarmed at her look. He drew her nearer to him, but 
she seemed neither to hear his voice nor to feel his 


clasp. 

The bell sounded again. ‘“ Hark—hark!” Katha- 
rine cried. “Paul, do you remember the room where 
we knelt—you and I—and he joined our hands, and 
said the words, ‘ Earth to earth—ashes to ashes?’ It 
will come true—I know it will; and it is right it 
should.” 

‘ Lynedon took his bride in his arms, and endeavoured 
to calm her. He half succeeded, for she looked up in 
his face with a faint smile. “Thank you! I know you 
love me, my own Paul, my ”—— 

‘Suddenly her voice ceased. With a convulsive 
movement she put her hand to her heart, and her head 
sunk on her husband’s breast. 

‘That instant the awful summons came. Without a 
word, or sigh, or moan, the spirit passed !’ 

Farther comment is needless. Immature in thought, 
only because young in years and in the world, the 
author of this remarkable, but far from perfect work is 
destined to be remembered among the spirit-women of 
her day and generation. L. R. 


CLARK’S PROCESS FOR PURIFYING WATER. 
We have before us a copy of the fourth edition of a 
pamphlet by Professor Thomas Clark of Aberdeen, ex- 
plaining a new process invented by him, and now under 
patent, for purifying the waters supplied to the metro- 
polis and other towns by the existing water companies.* 
As much attention is at present directed in London, Liver- 
pool, and other places to the subject of water-supply, a 
brief t of the contents of this pamphlet will not 
come amiss—the more so as the process, even now under 
the serious consideration of several English water com- 
panies, is destined, we believe, ultimately to become 
general throughout the kingdom. 

It is well known that the water now supplied to all 
our large towns is very impure. The degree of impurity 
varies of course according to the nature of the locality; 
but all waters contain more or less of the following 
foreign ingredients :—metallic or earthy salts in solution, 
organic matter in a state of decomposition, living veget- 
ables and animals of minute size, and general adventi- 
tious filth. Conceive a river such as the Thames flowing 
over mile after mile of country, absorbing all sorts of 
natural impurities from the bed over which it flows, 
having all sorts more washed down into it by floods, rains, 
and tributaries; receiving, moreover, in its course accu- 
mulations of miscellaneous filthy stuff from cesspools, 
drains, manufactories, &c. and some notion will be ob- 
tained of the kind of water that the inhabitants of Lon- 
don are obliged to drink and otherwise use. And 80 it is 
in many other towns besides London. True, there are 
methods at present in use whereby the water supplied to 
our towns is freed from its more glaring impurities, and 


* A New Process for Purifying the Waters supplied to the Metro- 
polis by the Existing Water Companies: rendering each Water 
much Softer, Preventing a Fur on Boiling, Separating Vegetating 
and Colouring Matter, Destroying Numerous Water Insects, and 
Withdrawing from Solution Large Quantities of Solid Matter not 
Separable by mere Filtration. By Thomas Clark, Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Uni ity of Aberd Fourth Edition. London: 
Richard and John E. Taylor, Red-Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


rendered at least presentable. These methods are—de- 
position and filtration. Water which, if offered in its 
native state as taken from the river, would disgust people, 
becomes clear and tolerable enough after it has undergone 
these processes—that is, after it has either deposited its 
sediment of mud in the bottom of a tank, or passed 
through a filtering medium. But though the amount of 
purification thus effected is so considerable as to trans- 
mute brown and ugly river water into a transparent fluid, 
it is by no means coequal with the amount of impurity. 
In the first place, the ordinary methods of deposition and 
filtration do not separate from the water the whole 
amount of even its mechanical impurities—such as the 
floating particles of decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter, the water animalcules, &c. Let any Londoner 
take a glass of the water he is in the habit of using, and 
hold it up between himself and a lighted candle, and— 
even should there be no great lobster-looking animal 
darting to and fro in the fluid, half an inch long, as often 
happens—he is sure of seeing plainly, with his unassisted 
eyes, hundreds of whitish rascals of animalcules, moving 
up and down, as happy as possible, with the ultimate 
prospect of a lodgment in his own stomach. No wonder 
that, in despair, he gives up water as a drinking bever- 
age, and resigns himself to the thick, black, metropolitan 
porter. To be sure a domestic filter will rid him of much 
of the inconvenience: not, however, of all; for though 
neither the lobster-looking fellow, nor his minute acquaint- 
ances the whitish animalcules, are to be seen in a glass of 
well-filtered water, yet it is questionable if any amount 
of filtration will rid water completely of its organic impu- 
rities, while to rid it of its animalcules by this means is 
notoriously impossible. 

But even supposing that filtration could effect both 
these ridd pletely, removing from water every 
particle of fresh or decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
as well as every minute living water animal, still there 
would remain in most waters a vast amount of im- 
purity or foreign matter that no such process could 
touch—namely, all that foreign matter contained in the 
water not by mechanical suspension, but by chemical 
solution. The saline ingredients im most waters—for 
example, such as the salts of lime, soda, iron, &c.—are 
quite inseparable from water by any process of filtration, 
being held in the water in a state of chemical solution, 
or thoroughly combined with the very substance of the 
water itself. Now, for drinking purposes, in many cases 
this would not much matter; water of a certain degree of 
hardness, as it is called—that is, containing saline sub- 
stances, and particularly salts of lime (which are the 
chief cause of so-called hardness in water)—being most 
agreeable to drink, and most persons becoming so accus- 
tomed to the particular saline solution that goes for water 
in their locality as to contract a liking for it. In most 
cases, therefore, the ordinary water of a locality, if care- 
fully freed from its mechanical impurities by filtration, 
does well enough for drinking. But the quantity of water 
consumed in drinking is quite insignificant compared with 
what is consumed in other ways: in culinary operations, 
washing, the production of steam, &c. Now for all these 
purposes that hardness—that is, richness in salts of lime 
and other salts—which is indifferent, or even pleasant, 
when the water is used for drinking, is a positive evil. To 
instance particularly the case of washing: the hardness 
of certain waters, as every one knows, is the great obstacle 
that the laundress has to gontend with. A large propor- 
tion of the soap used over the United Kingdom and in 
other countries is positively wasted, so far as direct utility 
in washing is concerned—being consumed, not in washing, 
but in effecting a previous change in the water to render 
it available for washing purposes. ‘ One hundred gallons 
of the waters of London supplied by the companies,’ 
says Professor Clark, ‘ take from twenty-four to thirty- 
two ounces of the best curd-soap of London, in order to 
form a lather of such consistence as to remain all over the 
surface for five minutes.’ Of the soap thus used, more 
than two-thirds is wasted in merely counteracting the 
hardness of the water. The quantity of soap thus wasted 
is of course different in different places, greatest where 
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the water is hardest, and least where it is softest ; but 
everywhere there is some waste, and the total waste over 
the whole kingdom is something enormous. Hence, even 
if we regard washing alone, and omit any more 

ific attention to the other uses of water mentioned 
ahora, we are bound to look upon any process whereby 
water may be softened on the large scale—that is, freed 
from ite chemical impurities, and especially from its lime 
—as an invention of vast practical importance. 

Three processes are at present in use in certain cases 
for softening water or removing from it such impurities 
as are not separable by filtration. These are—boiling, 
distillation, and the use of carbonate of soda. 1. Boiling. 
—If a quantity of London water, filtered to the highest 
state of clearness and seeming purity, be kept boiling for 
an hour or two, it will deposit a sediment of chalk, and 
will be found much softer and purer than it was before 
the boiling. The rationale of the softening consists in 
this: the gradual decomposition of the bicarbonate of 
lime that exists in the water into chalk and carbonic acid 

; the remaining amount of purification consists in the 
Lochvestion of animalcules, &c. by the heat. Hence for 
many purposes water is at present purified and softened 
by boiling. The , however, is evidently very ex- 
pensive, and totally inapplicable, except occasionally, and 
on a very small scale. 2. Distillation —By distillation 
water may be brought to a higher state of purity and 
softness than even by boiling; but the process is still 
more expensive, and still less applicable on a large scale. 
3. The use of carbonate of soda.—Laundresses, it is well 
known, almost universally use carbonate of soda, or soda 
as it is usually named, to facilitate their work, and save 
soap, by softening the water. The rationale of the p 
is this: the carbonate of soda decomposes the hardening 
ingredient of the water—namely, the bicarbonate of 
lime—precipitating chalk, and leaving in the water bicar- 
bonate of soda instead of the previous bicarbonate of lime; 
and as this bicarbonate of soda has not the hardening 
properties of the bicarbonate of lime, the substitution is 
an advantage. To this process, however, useful as it is 
in lieu of a better, there are two = objections:—In 
the first place, it is only useful for the pu’ of wash- 
ing, the bicarbonate of soda a is ay in the — 
being as much an impurity for general purposes as the 
ftentbonate of lime that is got rid of; and, in the second 
place, it is 

Professor Clark’s process is one which, while it equals 
in efficacy any of the foregoing processes except distilla- 
tion, is liable to none of the objections that hold against 
their use—that is to say, it is applicable on the largest 

ible scale, it is beautifully complete and simple, and 
it is cheap beyond the most sanguine expectation of cheap- 
ness. The process essentially consists in nothing more 
than this—the addition of lime or lime-water to the water that 
is to be purified, thereby converting the soluble bicarbonate 
of lime that already exists in the water invisibly into 
another salt of lime—namely, the carbonate of lime or 
common chalk, which, being insoluble in water, first a 
pears visibly as a milky cabetance diffused through the 
water, and then falls to the bottom, leaving the water 
above soft and clear, with nearly every particle of lime 
taken out of it, and a great many impurities besides. 
The theory of the process is thus explained by Professor 
Clark himself :— 

*To understand the nature of the process, it will be 

to advert, in a general way, to a few long- 
known chemical properties of the familiar substance, 
chalk; for chalk at once forms the bulk of the chemical 
impurity that the process will separate from water, and 
is the material whence the ingredient for effecting the 
separation will be obtained. 

* In water, chalk is almost or altogether insoluble; but 


a very opposite kind. When burned, as in a kiln, chalk 
loses weight. If dry and pure, only nine ounces will 
remain out of a pound of sixteen ounces, These nine 
ounces will be soluble in water, but they will require not 
less than fort ons of water for entire solution. Burnt 
chalk is quicklime, and water holding quick- 


it may be rendered soluble by either of two processes of 


lime in solution is called lime-water. The solution thus 
named is perfectly clear and colourless. 

* The seven ounces lost by a pound of chalk on being 
burned consist of carbonic acid gas—that which, 
being dissolved under compression by water, forms what 
is called soda water. 

* The other mode of rendering chalk soluble in water is 
nearly the reverse. In the former mode, a pound of 
pure chalk comes to be soluble in water in consequence 
of losing seven ounces of carbonic acid. To dissolve in 
the second mode, not only must the pound of chalk not 
lose the seven ounces of carbonic acid that it contains, 
but it must combine with seven additional ounces of that 
acid. In such a state of combination chalk exists in the 
waters of London—dissolved, invisible, and colourless, 
like salt in water. A pound of chalk, dissolved in 560 
— of water by seven ounces of carbonic acid, would 
‘orm a solution not sensibly different in ordinary use 
from the filtered water of the Thames in the average 
state of that river. Chalk, which chemists call carbonate 
of lime, becomes what they call bicarbonate of lime 
when it is dissolved in water by carbonic acid, 

* Any lime-water may be mixed with another, and 
any solution of bicarbonate of lime with another, without 
any change being produced: the clearness of the mixed 
solutions would be undisturbed. Not so, however, if 
lime-water be mixed with a solution of bicarbonate of 
lime : very soon a haziness appears, this deepens into a 
whiteness, and the mixture soon acquires the appearance 
of a well-mixed whitewash. When the white matter 
ceases to be produced, it subsides, and in process of time 
leaves the water above telly clear. The subsided 
matter is nothing but chalk. 

* What occurs in this operation will be understood if 
we suppose that one pound of chalk, after being burned 
to nine ounces of quicklime, is dissolved so as to form 
40 gallons of lime-water; that another pound is dissolved 
by seven ounces of extra-carbonic acid, so as to form 560 
gallons of a solution of bicarbonate of lime; and that the 
two solutions are mixed, making up together 600 gallons. 
The nine ounces of quicklime from the pound of burnt 
chalk unite with the seven extra ounces of carbonic acid 
that hold the dissolved pound of chalk in solution. 
These nine ounces of caustic lime and seven ounces of 
carbonic acid form sixteen ounces—that is, one pound of 
chalk—which, being insoluble in water, becomes visible 
immediately on its being formed, at the same time that 
the other pound of chalk, being He mer of the extra 
seven ounces of carbonic acid that kept it in solution, 
reappears. Both pounds of chalk will be found at the 
bottom after subsidence. The 600 gallons of water will 
remain above, clear and colourless, without holding in 
solution any sensible quantity either of quicklime or of 
bicarbonate of lime. 

‘This will give a sufficient idea of the theory of the 

nted process. Rules for discriminating the waters to 
which the process is applicable, and for ascertaining the 
—— of lime or of lime-water that is proper for 
each, so as to make the foregoing theoretical principles 
available in practice, are to be found in the enrolled 
specification.—(See “ Repertory of Patent Inventions ” 
for October 1841.)’ 

The advantages that Professor Clark enumerates as 
resulting from his process are these :— 

1. A great softening of the water by it, and a large con- 
sequent saving in the articles of soap and tela the ex- 
tent to which the water is softened 4 the process Profes- 
sor Clark indicates thus :—‘ If a mixture be made in the 
proportion of one quart of any water supplied by the 
companies to three quarts of distilled water, the mixture 
will be found, if carefully tried, to be no softer than what 
the supplied water becomes after purification by means 
of the patented process. Hence the process must remove 
three-fourths of the hardening matter” The saving of 
soap and soda, it might be expected, would consequently 
be three-fourths also; that is, were all the water of the 
kingdom submitted to this process, there should be saved 
three-fourths of the money now expended on soap and 
soda—minus, of course, the expense of the process. For 
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certain reasons, however, specified by Professor Clark, he 
does not estimate at all so highly the saving in soap and 
soda. The following he asa sufficient approxi- 
mation to the annual consumption of these ials i 
the metropolis :— 


Soap, 12,000 tons at L.50, 1L.600,000 
Soda, 00 tomsatL.l0, . . ° 30,000 
1.630,000 


* Now, since the last parliamentary returns, made in 
1834, show that the water rent of the metropolitan 
companies was in that year about L.270,000, we have 
scope for allowance for a subsequent increase, and yet 
may be within safe limits when we assume that the value 
of soap and soda consumed in the metropolis is double 
the gross water rent. Hence if there be a saving of es | 
10 per cent. on the value of the soap and soda consumed, 
it would correspond to a saving of 20 per cent. on the 
gross water rent. 

*It is not, however, alone in soap and soda that a 
saving arises from the use of soft water in washing. The 
labour in washing clothes is much increased by the use of 
hard water, and the wear and tear in ger is pro- 
bably a more expensive item than the additional soap. 
But altogether apart from any saving in soap or soda 
that may arise to the inhabitants of the metropolis from 
the adoption of the patented process, there is the consi- 
deration of comfort—up to this time the almost unpur- 
chaseable comfort of soft water in London !’ 

2. The prevention of a fur in boiling —On boiling com- 
mon Senden water a precipitation of chalk, as we have 
already said, always takes place, so that in process of 
time a chalky crust is formed at the bottom and round 
the sides of the boiler. Though the water itself is ren- 
dered soft by this process, yet the process itself is very 
inconvenient. In cooking, for example, one has the 
chalky deposit added as an unwelcome condiment to the 
soup, or whatever else it may be that is being got — 
Now, by Clark’s process, all the chalk would be previously 
withdrawn from the water at the reservoir of the com- 
pany supplying it, and the fluid would be fitted for the 
purposes of wholesome cookery. 

‘Small, however,’ says Professor Clark, ‘are such ad- 
vantages in domestic experience, compared with the relief 
that would be felt by the managers of the numerous manu- 
factories employing steam-engines. The incrustations cause 
the boilers to be frequently cleaned and repaired, sometimes 
to need repair unex ly, at a time when the stopping 
of the engine may be next thing to stopping the whole 
manufactory. Nor is it, in a place like Te on, a slight 
consideration, that the risk of explosion from steam- 
boilers is increased wherever a fur is formed. More than 
anywhere such risk should be avoided in the boilers of 
the high-pressure engines of railways. But the incon- 
venience of water depositing chalk on boiling is not con- 
fined to the boiler, or to the fur that adheres to the bot- 
tom. The portion of the chalk in powder kept afloat by 
the boiling often finds its way into the working parts of 
the machinery, so as, by rendering memamey the taking 
asunder of such parts for — to cause the stoppage 
of the engine, it may be of a whole manufactory.’ 

3. The separation from the water of vegetating and 
colouring matter, by which the process may be said to 
po e in many cases the necessity of filtration alto- 
gether. 

4, The destruction of water insects—This is effected 
partly by the direct action of the lime-water on the in- 
sects, and partly by the action of the same lime-water in 
—— the growth of the vegetation on which the in- 
sects 


To this enumeration of the advantages of his process 
Professor Clark appends one or two general observations 
to illustrate the applicability of the process on a large 
scale. At present, he says, the daily yo pr anwar of 
water in the metropolis ts to 40,000,000 of mperial 
gallons. Were the purifying process put in operation at 
the reservoirs of the various companies, there would be 

from these daily 40,000,000 of gallons a daily 


four tons of chalk are at present consumed along with 
the water, either in the human body or otherwise. The 
annual amount of: chalk ted by the process, and 


in | incapable of being separated by mere filtration, would 


thus amount to 9000 tons; an estimate which includes 
neither the miscellaneous filth that would be separated 
from the water at the same time, nor any of the chalk 
added to the water in the form of the purifying lime- 
water. Taking both together—that is, the chalk already 
in the water, and the chalk derived from the lime-water 
added to it—there would be a deposition of chalk from 
the water of the metropolis at the rate of 55 tons a day, 
or 20,000 tons a year. The whole expense of the process, 
as regards material, would be about L.10 a day—that is, 
L,.10 worth of burnt chalk would make enough of lime- 
water to purify the daily 40,000,000 of gallons of water 
required by the metropolis. Were the carbonate of soda 
to be u instead—that is, were all the water of the 
metropolis to be softened by the use of soda, as small 
quantities are now softened by the laundresses for wash- 
ing purposes, the expense for soda would amount to L.800 
a day, or eighty times as much; while, after all, as we 
have seen, the purification would be less effective—bicar- 
bonate of soda taking the place of the separated bicar- 
bonate of lime in the water. Besides, the real expense of 
Clark’s process —— be farther reduced by disposing of 
the deposited chalk, either as a manure or as a i 
to male} lime from by burning. 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


BOATING IN THE ALTENFIORD CONTINUED— 
HAMMERFEST—QUALSUND. 


Ir was, as already stated, about midnight when our 
boat turned into the little recess where Hammerfest is 
situated. Though the sun, as has been said, was above 
the horizon, there was not a bright light: it was such a 
dim and eerie duskiness as some may remember occur- 
ring at the middle of the great solar eclipse of 1836. 
Passing round a promontory into an almost landlocked 
es of water, we suddenly beheld, through this twi- 
ight medium, the harbour, with a-crowd of vessels re- 
posing in it, and a shallop or two shooting rapidly 
across, while the town lay under the cliffy hill be- 
hind, with one or two wharfs and moles running out 
into the sea. Night, giving no darkness, seemed to 
bring no repose, for there was evidently the stir of life 
still in the place. On nearing the landing-place, we 
were puzzled by the appearance of large white patches 
on the roofs of the houses. These we afterwards found 
to be skins in the process of drying. Another thing 
struck us forcibly—a peculiar odour—something quite 
unlike the odour of any other town we knew—being 
a compound of peltry, oil, fish, and worse things. Al- 
together, Hammerfest already appeared to us as a 
strange, rough, original sort of place, such as was to be 
expected in so remote and sin a situation. 

We had been told that this town, like its sister Trom- 
sie, possesses no hotel. Our hope was, that some private 
— would take us in as lodgers for one or two days. 

e accordingly set out with Sérn as our vanguard and 
spokesman, in quest of the good Christian who was to 
fulfil this part of the Scriptures. Threading our way 
up into the town and into an alley, we knocked ata 
door, when a nightcapped head (sex uncertain) was 
speedily presented at a casement. It soon appeared, 
from a colloquy between this person and Sirn, that no 
admission could be had. We proceeded to another 
house: the result was the same. To a third; still no 
admittance. It began to strike us that, considering the 
determination of the people to give us no up-putting, 
they detained Sérn needlessly long in talk. It appeared, 
on inquiry, that all these peony ae natives, though 
insensible to our claims on their hospitality, did us the 
honour, nevertheless, to entertain no small curiosity as 
to who we were, whence we had come, what we were 
about, how long we thought of being in Hammerfest, 


mass of chalk weighing twenty-four tous—which twenty- 


and so forth ; and it was for the sake of light upon these 
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points that they held talk with Mr Siérn. We could not 


help thinking it rather hard both to be denied accom- | fi 


modation, and have our servant detained from his duty, 
more especially when, from the advanced hour of the 
evening, our chance of finding admission anywhere was 
so rapidly narrowing. 

We were returning to the harbour, with the design 
of wrapping ourselves in our mantles, and sleeping in 
the open boat (which, by the by, our men did every 
night), when, observing the name J. over the door of a 
house of merchandise, it occurred to us that this was 
probably the husband of one of the lady visitors whom 
we had seen at Kaafiord, and we thought it might be al- 
lowable to call for that gentleman and make our case 
known to him. Mr J. was himself out of the way, or 
gone to rest; but his younger brother, Mr Johan J., 
chanced to be within call, and him we accordingly ad- 
dressed. He at once offered us accommodation in a sort 
of bachelor establishment, where he and one or two 
clerks resided. It was an old-fashioned house, like 
some of those ancient Dutch ones which Washington 
Irving describes, with a portentous vane creaking on 
the top, and the appearance of not having been in any 
regular family use for ages. We were glad, neverthe- 
less, to see its interior. Our young host, who was, I 
may remark, a person of a somewhat Italian aspect, 
with a fine cast of features and a moustache, imme- 
diately called a girl to prepare beds for us. He himself 
lifted up a trap in the floor, and descended with a lamp. 
We were a little startled: the whole scene was like 
something in one of Mrs Radcliffe’s novels. Presently, 
however, our entertainer reappeared, bearing two bottles 
of London porter! He had kind-heartedly thought that 
to two Englishmen nothing could be so acceptable in 
the way of refreshment. There being some intercourse 
between Hull and Hammerfest, it is not surprising to 
find this beverage at the latter place. We were soon 
allowed to go to rest, which, after so long a day’s sail- 
ing, was not unwelcome. Mr Johan retired at the same 
time to an inner chamber. I remarked that no door was 
locked. My room, being the first, was entered from a 
passage which was open to the street. Knowing well 
that such a custom could not be established without 
good cause, I never thought of attempting to secure my 
apartment from intrusion, although I observed through 
the window rough natives walking about the street, any 
one of whom had only to turn a door-handle to be in my 
presence. 

Waking at an early hour, I found that the room was 
akind of library, and I rose to inspect the books, think- 
ing to find one which might lull me into a new sleep. 
They were, unluckily for me, Norwegian, or rather 
Danish books; not one in English to be seen, though I 
afterwards discovered that there was a ‘Gil Blas’ in 
our language. At length I lighted upon a German 
edition of Horace, on which of course I eagerly flew, 
reviewing with a feeling which only those far from 
home can fully appreciate the at all times and in all 
places charming stanzas—now manifoldly eloquent from 
their appropriateness to my situation— 

* Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor estiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebula malusque 
Jupiter urget ; 
Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata ; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.’ 
A iate!—why, Allan Ramsay, the painter, has 
the first of them thus :— 


* Should I by hap land on the coast of Lapland, 
Where there no fire is, much less pears and cherries, 
Where stormy weather 's sold by hags whose leather 

Faces would fright one.” 


I might even—which neither Flaccus nor Ramsay 
could have expected—speak, without much violence to 
truth, of the near sun, as well as of shores to which 

have been denied. As to the object of the 


feeling expressed, it was in my case a little different 
rom that which the poet had in view; better to be 
described, perhaps, in another of his writings— 


* Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvet 
Domum atque dulces liberos.’ 


But this is a line of remark where readers may be apt 
to grow impatient. 

In the morning we were introduced to Mr J.’s house, 
which was next door, and there we received a cordial 
welcome. We found a handsomely-furnished suite of 
apartments, and abundant tokens of an elegant femi- 
nine taste, including the grand symptom of modern 
civilisation, a pianoforte. Mr J., his brother, the clerks, 
we strangers, all sat at one table, and when we had 
nearly concluded, a female, like a housekeeper, came in 
from the kitchen, where she had been attending to the 
preparation of the meal, and sat down to her own 
breakfast. Such is the custom of Norway. The house- 
keeper is rather the lady’s companion than a servant. 
She always sits at the lady’s right hand. After break- 
fast, Mr J. was kind enough to accompany me on a 
survey of the town and its neighbourhood. It consists 
of little besides one line of street running along the side 
and bottom of a little bay, under the shadow of a schis- 
tous cliff of no great elevation. In the harbour are about 
twenty vessels, mostly Russian, and a great multitude 
of boats. The street is not paved; it is scarcely even a 
road: much of it is laid roughly with flags from the 
cliff. A strange medley of coarse - looking figures is 
seen moving about, including Norwegians in ordinary 
attire—Russians in their long pelisses, cylindrical hats, 
beards, and dirt—Fins in their blanket-like costume or 
downright skins. A steepled church crowns a promon- 
tory at one end of the town. A little way from the 
other end, a recess in the hilly ground leads back into a 
little valley, which is filled with a lake. This is the 
only place where nature assumes any softness; and the 
softness which she does assume there is not much. All 
round the lake there is a terrace of transported matter, 
including blocks, the surface of which, being about 97 
feet above the sea, is cultivated. The outlet of the lake 
is through a cut in this terrace. At the upper end, a 
stream is received out of a rough valley which descends 
from ‘the neighbouring mountain of Tuven, the only 
highly-elevated a in this district (between 1200 
and 1300 feet high). At the entry of this stream into the 
lake there is some low sheltered ground on each side, and 
on each plot a lyst-house has been pitched by a merchant 
of Hammerfest, together with some attempt at a grove 
and a garden. I remarked in the garden of one of these 
establishments that the tall timber palings had been 
. painted black in the inside, in order to increase the 
effect of the sun’s rays. To each lyst-house a road pro- 
ceeds along one side of the lake, being the only specimen 
of such a convenience within fifty miles. Each of the 
gentlemen to whom the lyst-houses belong keeps a cur- 
ricle, with a couple of horses, for no other purpose than 
to drive out occasionally to take his pleasure here. 
There are only four more horses in the town or in this 
part of the world. I expressed surprise that they should 
not have a bridge built across the stream, in which case 
it would be possible for each proprietor to make a cir- 
cuit of the whole lake, and I was informed that this 
plan is about to be adopted. The Hammerfestians will 
then have a drive of about an English mile and a-half 
without going twice over the same ground. 

It is impossible to conceive how this ring terrace could 


the hill-sides, and receiving their débris into its bosom, 
when the relative level of sea and land was at a point 
fully 97 feet above the present. Water-laid gravel and 
sand are still to be seen upon its surface. In the recess 
at the head of the lake there is a lesser terrace at 64 
feet, and a rough terrace, composed almost solely of 
blocks from the cliff above, runs along at this height 
behind the town. Near by, at Mille, a gentle hill-side 
presents short terraces of shingle at various heights 


be formed, otherwise than by the sea working against | 
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(87, 123, and 144 feet); and these, being but scantily 
covered with moss and herbage, seem as if they had 
been but recently deserted by the dash of the tide. 

The most remarkable natural object connected with 
Hammerfest is the piece of the upper terrace of erosion 
which is presented on the cliffs to the north of the 
town. It is very sharp and distinct, about 85 feet 
above the sea. I made a voyage in the afternoon to 
Hoiée, a tall narrow island, somewhat like the Bass, 
but much larger, which lies about four and a-half miles 
to the westward. We landed at a rough angle of the 
isle, amidst a party of poor Fins, who conduct fishing 
operations there, with little to shelter them but the 
overhanging ledges of rock. The terrace of erosion 
runs across the whole of the green face of the island 
towards Hammerfest, a deep firm cut in the rock, but 
softened a little by soil and vegetation. It is just about 
the same elevation as the line above spoken of. I some- 
what hurried this observation, because the wind was 
rising, and I observed a thick fog coming on from the 
north-east. We had a rough sail back to port, and I 
felt relieved from some anxiety on finding myself once 
more under Mr J.’s hospitable roof. 

Hammerfest is comparatively a modern town. The 
Danish government made a station here for mercantile 
purposes about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and it was not considered as a town till 1789. It so 
chanced that the old-fashioned house into which we 
were received last night was the original government- 
house: the date (1750) cut out of the vane indicated 
the exact period when the settlement originated. I 
slept in what had long been the business-room and 
audience-chamber of the government officer, by whom 
the settlement was conducted. It is now the seat of a 
great trade in collecting and exporting peltry, oil, and 
fish, the annual value sent out being not much less than 
300,000 specie dollars, or from L.70,000 to L.80,000 
sterling. ‘There are four or five merchants (one of them, 
by the way, a Scotsman) who have the whole of this 
trade in their hands, each keeping a store, from which 
he dispenses every imaginable article of necessity and 
luxury in exchange for the fish, &c. which are brought 
to him. My host was an example of this class of men, 
and, judging from him, I would say their style of life 


| is far from despicable. There are seven or eight retail 


shopkeepers, whose circumstances are such, that the 
merchants and they form but one society. Awful 
spells of card-playing they have, I understand, in the 
long winter evenings, or rather during that one night 
which reigns with but little interruption of daylight 
for three or four months of the year. There are three 
houses licensed to sell spiritous liquors in the town; 
but a license of this kind is an important thing, and 
costs 300 dollars per annum. There are two schools, 
which serve for the children of all ranks. 

I learned at Hammerfest that the Laplanders, usually 
here called Fins, form a proportion of nearly a third in 
the entire Finmark population, which is about 26,000. 
They may be considered as a race destined to melt into 
the rest of the population; for I was assured that when- 
ever a Fin gets education, and fairly settles in Ham- 
merfest, he hastens to be as Norwegian as possible, and 
is apt to designate himself as such, instead of avowing 
his Lap descent. Of course a nationality ashamed of 
itself cannot long exist. Hammerfest is the immediate 
centre of a considerable mass of people, itself containing 
1200 inhabitants. In such a cluster of population in 
England, the poor-rates would not be less than L.2000 


a year: even in Scotland they would be L.700 or L.800. 
_ In Hammerfest, not more than L.50 is each year spent 
| formally by the public in support of the poor. There 


are old helpless people of course, but most of them 
have their seats by the firesides of their juniors, and 
their shares of the family dish and the family cup. 
Such is the natural system of things, and such an ar- 


_ rangement is always found practicable in the earlier 


stages of civilisation. The greatest admirer of modern 
systems of industry, and of modern wealth and refine- 


ment, must admit that there is a tremendous problem 
yet unsolved in that which he admires, in as far as self- 
abandonment, destitution, depravity, despair, 
invariably to increase in the ratio of the advance of his 
system, forming at least an appalling deduction from 
the blessing and the joy of largely-developed resources. 
How comes this? Is it remediable or avoidable? One 
may surely hope that civilisation does come charged 
with a solution of the problem in its bosom, could we 
only get at it. We have confident speakers on the sub- 
ject, in many various tones; but they are all empiric. 
Sociology is a science of which as yet we have only seen 
the infancy. 

Having taken a kind farewell of the Messrs J., whose 
hospitality and pleasant manners had won much of 
our regard, we set out on our return along the fiord, 
designing to try, if possible, to detect the places where, 
according to my surmise, the terraces shifted their 
levels. We now parted also with the hot weather, for 
all after this time was exactly such as we find in Scot- 
land in a cool August. It is, I suppose, a perfect mys- 
tery how the great heat which occasionally prevails 
during the Norwegian summer is produced. Some 
speak of the great prolongation of the sun’s influence in 
that latitude; but why has he not the same power in 
the same latitude in other parts of the world? Others 
speak of the Gulf-stream beating on the coast; but 
this stream beats also on the Hebrides, with compara- 
tively little effect on the weather. Others, again, think 
it may be owing to the closeness and shelter of the deep 
valleys of the country ; but if so, how shall we account 
for the similar heats on the open coast? No theory 
which I have heard of seems to me fit to account for so 
tremendous a fervour in a country so far removed to 
the north. 

As we repassed through Strémen, I observed that the 
rocks dipping into the sea are glacially smoothed. As 
this is a situation where we should expect the dash of 
the waves to have unusual force, it would appear as if 
the presentment of a smooth inclined face, by allowing 
the water to slip easily along, protects the coast at that 
place from erosion. ‘This observation set us a speculat- 
ing on the condition of smoothing in connection with 
inclination, as that which might, in many places, de- 
termine whether a coast was to have a line of erosion 
formed upon it or not. We landed at a green spot 
called Sioholmen, where the two lines were expressed 
by indentations in the bank. From the measurement, 
we felt sure that the upper one had risen at least 
40 feet from Hammerfest ; yet we had failed to detect 
the promontory or interval where the change took 
place. This was vexing, and threatened to give occasion 
for our going back upon our course. We found here a 
few Lap huts. At one, of which I took a sketch, though 
it had no characteristic external features, we found the 
inmates, twelve persons in all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, standing at the door, full of curiosity regarding 
us. I was at a loss, on inspecting the interior, to un- 
derstand how so many persons lived in a space so small. 
Yet there was that sufficient provision of the utensils 
necessary for domestic economy which has given me a 
conviction of the cuperiority of the Laplanders to many 
of our own inferior population. In this hut there were 
three spinning-wheels, some cards for wool, and many 
wooden milk dishes, showing that the inmates were 
not destitute of either nourishing food or comfortable 
clothing. 


Early in the afternoon, having left the island of | 


Qualée behind, we came opposite to a round promontory 
of the mainland called Beritsmol, and here I narrowly 
scanned the coast, to ascertain if any abrupt change of 
level took place in the upper line between one side of 
the prominence and the other. There was an appear- 
ance of such a change, but it could not be clearly made 
out, on account of the interposition of a rough unmarked 
space at the angle. The height on one side proved to 
be 129.22; on the other, at the distance of a mile, it 
was a foot and a-half higher; a difference so small, as to 
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leave the matter in doubt. At the latter place the line 
is formed by a broad ledge, sufficiently equable of sur- 
face to be adopted asa kind of path by men and ani- 
mals. I was here using my instruments without any 
thought of interruption, when, amidst the perfect still- 
ness, the tramp, tramp, tramp of the feet of an animal 
was heard, and looking hastily round, I beheld a tall, 
dusky creature, with great branching horns, looking 
down upon me from a little eminence. The sailor who 
held the staff announced it as a reindeer, which I should 
have quickly surmised it to be, though it was the first 
specimen I had seen. Not knowing what its motions 
might be, I snatched up the tripod, and got out of the 
way with all possible despatch; but the movement was 
unnecessary, as the animal, after a minute’s pause, 
glanced down off the terrace, brushed through the rough 
ground below, and, soon after reascending, bounded 
along its original route with great speed. Half an hour 
after, sailing along, we observed it with a companion 
grazing quietly on an elevated slope. 

Passing now into Qualsund, a few miles out of our 
former course, we applied for lodging at the house of a 
kiopman there—a quiet, respectable man named Hin- 
schel. The favour was most cordially granted, and all 
possible hospitality shown to us. The house is situated 
on a terrace beside a creek, where a nameless stream 
comes down from the moorlands. A few Lap cottagers 
raise grass on the neighbouring slopes, and amongst 
them is placed a small chapel, being that already al- 
luded to as having service performed in it only once a 
year. What was remarkable about this valley, the soft 
terrace on which the kiopman’s house is situated proved 
to be ten or twelve feet below the lower line as ex- 
pressed on the cliffy coast beyond the intervening pro- 
montory. This circumstance served to support my 
suspicion of a change of levels taking place at such 
places. Another remarkable feature was, that the 
upper line passed up the valley on both sides as a 
grassy terrace, till, two miles off, it was lost in the rise 
of the country. It here appeared 137 feet above the 
sea, 

The next day proving rainy, we were not able to do 
much. On the next again, the weather being some- 
what more tolerable, we took leave of Mr Hinschel, and 
proceeded once more towards Varg Sund. In sailing 
along, we observed a couple of Lap tents on the shore 
of Qualte, being a temporary station which a group of 
that people had taken up for fishing. We landed to 
pay them a visit. A man was cutting up some good 
arge tusk fish on the stony beach. A family group 
stood looking at us from the door of the principal tent. 
A few sheep and goats, and one or two dogs, were mov- 
ing about. Having spent some minutes in observing 
the wonderful dexterity of the man in cutting up 
the fish in halves, free of the vertebral column, and 
connected only at the tail, so as to be hung over a pole 
to dry, we advanced to the tent, and, as usual, made 
free to enter. To our surprise, the people had disap- 

,and the tent seemed empty. A wooden dish, 
with the remains of a quantity of fish, which the family 
had been eating, was thrust aside in a recess. The fire 
on which it had been cooked was expiring in the centre. 
Various utensils lay scattered about. We were at a 
loss to understand how the people had so completely 
vanished from our sight, when, narrowly examining the 
objects on the floor, we discovered the whole party, 
men, women, and children, perdéis under skius around 
the circle. Even the baby, in its little pupa-like case, 
was there. All were silent and motionless, as if they 
had been asleep. It was evident that the poor creatures 
had taken refuge in their beds, or what they considered 
as such, merely to avoid meeting us, and to escape our 
observation. I find that such timidity or bashfulness is 
a peculiarity of the Laplanders, observed so long ago as 
the sixteenth century by Paulus Jovius. He says that 
they are so fearful, as to fly at the sight of a stranger, 
or the approach of a foreign ship to their shore; and 
Olaus Magnus adds that it originated in their fear of 


being carried off as slaves.* The whole scene was rude, 
savage, and dirty beyond conception. To be a dweller 
in tents sounds romantically, and artists can make won- 
derfully elegant and interesting groups out of that form 
of domestic life. I would not recommend them to study, 
with a view to any improvement in such delineations, 
actual nomadic life as exemplified on the shores of Lap- 
land. Even here, however, I maintain the superiority 
of the people, with their fishing, their sheep and goats, 
and their domestic furnishings, to portions of the Con- 
naught peasantry, and many other hordes of our own 
people. 

The weather prevented us from making many obser- 
vations to-day, and we arrived in the evening at Ko- 
magfiord, with only the conviction that some further 
investigation, and that of a closely-searching kind, was 
necessary before the problem of the terraces should be 
solved. That this might be done rightly, I deemed it 
proper to pause a couple of days, while the boat should 
return to Kaafiord for some needful articles. Mr Pad- 
dison took advantage of the opportunity to return 
thither, leaving me to prosecute my researches alone. 

During the first of my days of pause, the weather 
proved so bad, that I was able to move but a very little 
way from home. One circumstance casually mentioned 
by Mr Fantrom somewhat startled me. ‘The great 
drawback of Finmark,’ said he, ‘ is its having so many 
wolves and bears.’ I had heard some of the ladies 
talking of their escapes from wolves while pursuing 
sledge journeys in winter; but the narration sounded 
only like something in a book; and I never had allowed 
the idea of danger to myself to cross my mind. Of 
bears, too, some of the gentlemen talked; but they 
talked so much like sportsmen, that I paid little atten- 
tion. A genuine case of a bear actually encountered 
and slain, seemed about as rare a phenomenon as the 
authenticated capture of a forty-four pound salmon. 
Now, however, sauntering along the shore with Mr 
Fantrom, when I heard him illustrate his remark by 
telling that, four winters ago, a bear had carried off a 
little cow from the back of that small outhouse, I must 
own that a certain feeling of alarm came over me. He 
said that bears certainly were now and then met with 
in this district, though in summer they were disposed 
for the most part to confine themselves to the fields. 
I bethought me that to be met by a wolf while pur- 
suing levelling operations might prove seriously un- 
pleasant, because, not having that confidence in moral 
powers of self-defence against this species which Horace 
expresses in the ode already quoted, I might per- 
chance have less than his good fortune in the Sabine 
wood.t As for the bears, I knew of no valid defence, 
— or physical, beyond what lay in a good pair of 

eels. 


From Mr Fantrom I got some idea of the amount of 
business which a kiopman will do in a year. 


There | 


had been collected last year at Komagfiord, he said, of | 


cod-liver oil 130 tons, of stock-fish 1500 vogts (a vogt 
is equal to 40 English pounds), of sei-fish 400 vogts, of 
rodsjer (another kind of fish) 300 vogts. The kiopman 
gives for these articles, often anticipatorily, the goods 
which he has for sale in his shop. He sends them to 
one of the merchants at Hammerfest, whose agent he 


may thus be said to be. The shop is a curiosity from i 


its miscellaneousness. I found in it a barrel of Medoc 
from Bourdeaux, and blanket tunics for the Lapland 
ladies. There were checked prints and ginghams for 


History of Lepiand, teansiation (Londen, 
) 
“ + Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto , et ul 


Hor. 


Singing my Lalage, alarm'd, 
A wolf fied from me, though unarm’d. 
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uM Curis Vagor expeditus, 
Fugit inermem. 
Translated by Henry George Robinson (1844) : | 
, For as I strayed in careless mood, 
_ my bounds, in Sabine wood, | 
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the Norwegian females, and tobacco and brandy for the 
men. A large store at the wharf was full of barrels of 
flour, sacks of potatoes, and other bulky articles. It 
was curious to see a window presenting some of the 
things customary in grocers’ shops, and to reflect that 
the shop could not be visited except by a formal boat- 
voyage, and that days must often elapse without the 
appearaice of a single customer. 

Mr Fantrom, though he spends the summer half of 
the year with his father-in-law, conducts business as a 
kiopman during the wiiter at the inland Lap town of 
Karasjok, of which every stranger hears much in this 

rt of the world. It is a hamlet of twenty-four fami- 
| or 120 souls, in a district containing a population 
of from 570 to 580 persons. Amidst these Laps he is 
the only Norwegian, besides Mr Zetlitz the clergyman, 
who lives with him. The leading occupation of the 
~— is the keeping of reindeer on the fields. The 

ield Fins, as they are called, are a comparatively rich 
people. A reindeer is worth about 12s. English, and 
some Fins have several hundred. They are also a com- 
paratively honest people, and he trusts them to some 
extent. The pot ne 4 business is the dispensation of 
meal, tobacco, salt, sugar, brandy, clothing, and money, 
in exchange for their own raw wealth. t year Mr 
Fantrom collected in this manner, of reindeer flesh 300 
vogts, of reindeer skins 450, of fox skins 30, of squirrel 
skins 140, of wolf skins 10. He carries all his merchan- 
dise to and from Karasjok on sledges drawn by rein- 
deer, each carrying five vogts. He showed me some of 
the handkerchiefs, and various kinds of cloth—scarlet, 
blue, and yellow—designed for the Fins: these articles 
come from Hamburg. The Fins have not as yet ac- 
quired a taste for tea or coffee. The sugar they take is 
used with brandy, or as a luxury for the palate. They 
do not, however, drink brandy to any excess. Mr 
Fantrom speaks favourably and kindly of his cus- 
tomers. He tells me, and this I heard from many per- 
sons, that a few of them are men who would pass as 
rich in almost any community. There is one, for in- 
stance, at Karasjok called Johannes Nilsson, who pos- 
sesses between two and three thousand reindeer, and 
between two and three thousand specie dollars besides. 
The rich men of the tribe either have no idea of living 
in any better style than their poorer neighbours, or are 
seven from doing so by public sentiment. Nilsson 

resses himself exactly like his neighbours, and his 
house is in no observable respect better than theirs. 
The only use the wealthy Fin makes of his abundance 
is to purchase for himself a little more brandy, and to 
munch a little more sugar. They have no idea of put- 
ting their cash into a bank, or lending it at interest. 
It is deposited by the owner in some secret place under 
ground, generally without the knowledge of even the 
nearest kindred, so that it is not uncommon for a family 
to lose all benefit from their father’s wealth; and poses 
are now and then lighted upon. R. C. 


MEMORIALS OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH’S 
LAST DAYS. 


Tug widespread popularity of Macaulay’s History of 
England has awakened attention and curiosity to some 
of the unexplained points with which all history abounds, 
Perhaps the most striking passage in the book is the 
account of the battle of Sedgemoor; the last, happily, 
which polluted the soil of England. Connected with it 
and the miserable flight of Monmouth, two or three in- 
teresting circumstances have come to light since the pub- 
lication of Mr Macaulay’s volumes, which we think it 
will be interesting to notify. 

The readers of the first volume need hardly be re- 
minded how picturesque and clear his description has 
been rendered by the trouble the author took in person- 
ally going over the moor, and collecting from it and 
the neighbouring town of Bridgewater a store of the local 
traditions which still float about the district. It will be 
remembered that on the fatal Monday morning (July 6, 


1685), after the five or six thousand colliers and plough- 
men which composed the rebel army of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth had fought against James I1.’s battalions of regu- 
lar cavalry and infantry for a couple of hours—enveloped 
in a dense marsh fog—the routed rustics came pouring 
into the streets of Bridgewater utterly broken. ‘The 
uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly figures which 
sank down and never rose again, spread horror and dis- 
may through the town. The pursuers, too, were close be- 
hind. Those inhabitants who had favoured the insur- 
rection expected sack and massacre, and implored the 
protection of their neighbours who professed the Roman 
Catholic religion, or had made themselves conspicuous by 
Tory politics ; and it is acknowledged by the bitterest 
Whig historians that this protection was kindly and 
generously given, 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Monmouth and the 
leading Whigs that they had not sought protection from 
such generous Jacobites, instead of flying across the coun- 
bs the duke did, with Lord Grey, Buyse, and a few 
other friends, making such good ao » towards the Bristol 
Channel, that although the party commenced their flight 
at four in the morning, their stout horses had put twent 
miles behind them by six. They then mounted fi 
ones, changed their course, and pushed on for Hamp- 
shire, in the hope that the cabins of the deer-stealers of 
the New Forest might for a time afford security. They 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages; but on 
Cranbourne Chase in Dorsetshire the strength of their 
steeds failed, and they turned them. loose, hiding the 
saddles and bridles. Here they disguised themselves as 
peasants, and proceeded on foot towards the New Forest. 

Thus far Macaulay; but since his account was pub- 
lished, some persons interested in the minute illustrations 
of these events have notified the precise spots at which 
these little incidents occurred. The horses were, it seems, 
dismissed near a well-known road-side inn, a few miles 
south-west of Salisbury, on the road to Blandford, called 
* Woodyates Inn.’ It would seem that Monmouth had 
changed once again his determination, and was making 
the best of his way to the Hants coast, either to Christ- 
church or to Bournemouth, ‘ where.he expected to find a 
vessel,’ says the Earl of Shaftesbury, the present owner of 
the estate on which the duke was ultimately captured.* 
He and his companions passed the night in the open air, 
and when morning dawned, they found by certain indica- 
tions—even around the remote spot where they had been 
concealed—that their enemy’s scouts encompassed them 
on all sides. In fact Lord Lumley, who lay at Rin, 
with a strong body of the Sussex militia, had sent forth 
parties in every direction; while Sir William Portman, 
with the Somerset militia, had formed a chain of 8 
from the sea to the northern extremity of Dorset. Still, 
the wretched fugitives tried to pursue their way, but 
with the precaution of occasionally separating. e now 
once more take up Mr Macaulay :— 

* At five in the morning of the 7th, Grey was seized by 
two of Lumley’s scouts.... It could hardly be doubted 
that the chief rebel was not far off. The pursuers re- 
doubled their vigilance and activity. The cottages scat- 
tered over the heathy country on the boundaries of Dor- 
setshire and Hampshire were strictly examined by Lum- 
ley, and the clown with whom Monmouth had changed 
clothes was discovered. Portman came with a strong 
body of horse and foot to assist in the search. Attention 
was soon drawn to a place well fitted to shelter fugitives. 
It was an extensive tract of land separated by an enclo- 
sure from the a country, and divided by numerous 
hedges into small fields, In some of these fields the rye, 
the peas, and the oats were high enough to conceal a 


* This, and some of the subsequent information we shall pre- 
sently adduce, was elicited in an exceedingly useful weekly publi- 
cation which has been recently established in London, called 
‘Notes and Queries, a Medium of Intercommunication for Lite- 
rary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c.’ In this in- 
stance Mr John Bruce the antiquary put in one number of the 
work certain ‘ queries,’ which were promptly answered from the 
best possible authority—the nobleman on whose ground the Duke 
of Monmouth was taken. This single example shows the utility of 

and Queries.’ 


| 
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man; others were overgrown by fern and brambles. A 

r woman reported that she had seen two strangers 
| a ee in this covert. The near prospect of reward ani- 
mated the zeal of the troops. It was agreed that every 
man who did his duty in the search should have a share 
in the promised five thousand pounds. The outer fence 
was strictly guarded; the space within was examined with 
indefatigable diligence; and several dogs of quick scent 
were turned out among the bushes. The day closed be- 
fore the search could be completed; but careful watch 
was kept all night. Thirty times the fugitives ventured 
to look through the outer hedge; but everywhere they 
found a sentinel on the alert: once they were seen and 
fired at; they then separated, and concealed themselves 
in different hidingplaces. 

* At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, 
and Buyse was found. He owned that he had parted 
from the duke only a few hours before. The corn and 
copsewood were now beaten with more care than ever. 
At length a gaunt figure was discovered hidden in a 
ditch. The pursuers sprang on their prey. Some of them 
were about to fire; but Portman forbade all violence. 
The prisoner’s dress was that of a shepherd ; his beard, 

rematurely grey, was of several days’ growth. He trem- 
bled greatly, and was unable to speak. Even those who 
had often seen him were at first in doubt whether this 
were the brilliant and graceful Monmouth. His pockets 
were searched by Portman, and in them were found, 
among some raw peas, gathered in the rage of hunger, a 
watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, 
an album filled with songs, recipes, prayers, and charms, 
and the George with which, many years before, King 
Charles II. had decorated his favourite son.’ 

All who love particular localities for their historical 
associations, must have regretted the vague description 
here given of the place in which the rash but unfortunate 
duke was a A knowledge of such spots fixes the 
events enacted on them in the mind, and gives them a 
vivid and enduring interest. Even when the charms 
which time throws over remarkable circumstances are 
absent, particular places are cherished and eagerly visited ; 
and pilgrimages are made to the landing-place of royalty, 
the scene of a recent crime, or the death-place of a great 
character, merely from the associations they call up. 
What would the Nether Bow in Edinburgh be but for 
John Knox’s house? and would St Leonard’s, under 
Salisbury Crags, be half so much visited as it is but 
for the cottage which fiction has made classical by the 
bare supposition that it was the residence of Jeanie 
Deans? It is therefore doing good service to rescue 
scenes of even minor historical interest from obscurity. 
This, then, has been done in reference to the exact spot 
on which the Duke of Monmouth fell into the hands 
of the emissaries of his uncle. It is correctly but too 

nerally described by Mr Macaulay as ‘ separated 
by an enclosure from the open country. The en- 
closure, in fact, lies in the parish of Woodlands, Dor- 
setshire, and being a kind of oasis in a small desert 
called Shag’s Heath, has always had the name of ‘ The 
Island” At the north-eastern extremity of this en- 
closure the duke was found, on the 8th July 1685, 
crouching in a ditch under an ash-tree. The field, of 
which the ditch is a boundary, has ever since been 
called ‘ Monmouth Close.’ Lord Shaftesbury gives some 
account of it:—* The 
to me. The greater part of it was bought by my 
brother soon after he came of age. I knew nothing 
of Monmouth Close till the year 1787. When I was 
shooting on Horton Heath, the gamekeeper advised me 
to try for game in the enclosures called Shag’s Heath, 
and took me to see Monmouth Close and the famous ash- 
tree there. I then anxiously inquired of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring houses —— the traditions 
concerning Monmouth Close and the celebrated ash-tree, 
and what I then learnt I have printed for the informa- 
tion of any person who may visit that spot.’ * 

We subjoin his lordship’s interesting memorandum :— 


* Notes and Queries, No. 6. 


‘The small enclosure which has been known by the 
name of Monmouth Close ever since the capture of the 
Duke of Monmouth there in July 1685, is one of a cluster 
of small enclosures, five in number, which stood in the 
middle of Shag’s Heath, and were called “ The Island.” 
They are in the parish of Woodlands, 

* The tradition of the neighbourhood is this: namely, 
that after the defeat of the Duke of Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor near Bridgewater, he rode, accompanied by Lord 
Grey, to Woodyates, where they quitted their horses ; 
and the duke having changed clothes with a peasant, 
endeavoured to make his way across the country to 
Christchurch. Being closely pursued, he made for The 
Island, and concealed himself in a ditch which was over- 
grown with fern and underwood. When his pursuers 
came up, an old woman gave information of his being 
in the Island, and of her having seen him filling his 
pocket with peas. The Island was immediately sur- 
rounded by soldiers, who passed the night there, and 
threatened to fire the neighbouring cots, As they were 
going away, one of them espied the skirt of the duke’s 
coat, and seized him. The soldier no sooner knew him, 


than he burst into tears, and reproached himself for | 
the unhappy discovery. The duke, when taken, was quite | 


exhausted with fatigue and hunger, having had no food 
since the battle but the which he had gathered in 
the field. The ash-tree is still standing under which the 
duke was apprehended, and is marked with the initials 
of many of his friends who afterwards visited the spot. 

‘The family of the woman who betrayed him were 
ever after holden in the greatest detestation, and are said 
to have fallen into decay, and to have never thriven 
afterwards. The house where she lived, which overlooked 
the spot, has since fallen down, It was with the greatest 
difficulty that any one could be made to inhabit it. 

*The duke was carried before Anthony Etterick, Esq. 
of Holt, a justice of the peace, who ordered him to 
London. 

‘His gold snuff-box was afterwards found in the 
field, full of gold pieces, and brought to Mrs Uvedaile 
of Horton. One of the finders had L.15 for half the 
contents or value of it. 

‘ Being asked what he would do if set at liberty, the 
duke answered that if his horse and arms were restored, 
he only desired to ride through the army, and he defied 
them all to take him again.’ 

Thus much of the localities: we have now to describe 
the recent discovery of one of the cherished articles found 
on the duke’s person ut the time of his arrest. 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of the 
above facts, an interesting relic of them was brought to 
light at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 
Dr Anster exhibited a manuscript volume of 157 pages, 
which he declared to be the identical ‘ album filled with 
songs, recipes, prayers, and charms,’ found in Mon- 
mouth’s pocket when seized. It was purchased at a 
book-stall in Paris in 1827 by an Irish divinity student, 
was given by him to a priest in the county of Kerry, and 
on the priest’s death, became the property of the pre- 
sent possessor. Respecting its identity and history, P ae 
its removal from the rebel duke’s pocket down to its 
production at the Royal Irish Academy, Dr Anster 
showed that after Monmouth was beheaded—which he 
was on Tower Hill, by the too-celebrated John Ketch, 
on the 15th July 1685—the articles found on his person 
were given to the king. At James's deposition, three 
years afterwards, all his manuscripts, including those 
that had belonged to Monmouth, were carried into 
France, where they remained till the Revolution in that 
country a century afterwards. Dr Anster, in exhibiting 
the book, showed that the remains of silver clasps had 
been destroyed, and a part of the leather of the covers at 
each side was torn away, seemingly for the purpose of 
removing some name on a coat of arms with which it 
had been once marked; and this he accounted for by the 
belief that at the period of the French Revolution the 
persons in whose custody they were, being fearful of the 
suspicions likely to arise from their possession of books 


with royal arms on them, tore off the covers, and sent — 
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the books to St Omer’s, The after-fate of the larger 
books was, that they were burned; some small ones, we 
are distinctly told, were saved from this fate, but seem 
to have ‘been disregarded, and all trace of them lost. 
The Abbé Waters—a collateral descendant of Lucy 
Waters, the Duke of Monmouth’s mother—was the 
person with whom George IV. negotiated for the Stuart 
papers, and from whom the voluines which have since 
appeared as‘ Clarke’s Life of James the Second’ were 
obtained; and it is from the Abbé Waters we have the 
account of the destruction of King James’s autograph 
rs. Dr Anster showed, written on the inner cover of 

this volume, the words, ‘ Baron Watiers’ or ‘ Watrers.’ 

As to the identity of the book, Dr Anster quoted seve- 
ral passages from contemporary authors to test their ac- 
count of the contents of the ‘album’ with those of the 
book he was describing. In the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
vol. vi. p. 323, it is stated in Sir John Heresby’s me- 
moirs, that ‘ out of his [Monmouth’s] pocket were taken 
books, in his own handwriting, containing charms or 
spells to open the doors of a prison, to obviate the danger 
of being wounded in battle, together with songs and 
prayers.’ Barillon describes the book in what is nearly 
a translation of this—‘ Il y avoit des secrets de magie et 
denchantment, avec des chansons des recettes pour des 
maladies et des prieres.? Again, in a note by Lord Dart- 
mouth to the modern editions of ‘ Burnett’s Own Times,’ 
we have the following statement :—‘ My uncle, Colonel 
William Legge, who went in the coach with him [Mon- 
mouth] to London as a guard, with orders to stab him 
if there were any disorders on the road, showed me 
several charms that were tied about him when he was 
taken, and his table-book, which was full of astrological 
figures that nobody could understand; but he told my 
uncle that they had been given to him some years before 
in Scotland, and he now found they were but foolish 
conceits.’ 

The actual contents of the manuscript volume show 
a great resemblance to these descriptions. The most 
curious passages which it contains are the duke’s memo- 
randums of his journeys on two visits to the Prince of 
Orange, in the year previous to his last rash adventure. 
His movements up to the 14th of March 1684-85 are 
given. The entries do not seem to be of much moment; 
but they may accidentally confirm or disprove some dis- 
puted points of history. There is an entry without a 
date, describing the stages of a journey in England, 
commencing with London and Hampstead: it ends with 
Toddington. This forms a strong link in the chain of 
identity; for Toddington is a place remarkable in the 
history of the duke. Near it was the residence of Lady 
Henrietta Maria Wentworth, baroness (in her own right) 
of Nettlestead, only daughter and heir of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth, grandchild and heir of the Earl of Cleveland. 
Five years before the duke’s execution, her mother ob- 
served that, despite the duke being a married man, her 
daughter had, while at court, attracted his admiration, 
and she hurried her away to Toddington. In 1683,after the 
failure of the Rye-House Plot, Monmouth was banished 
from the royal presence, and it was to Toddington he 
retired. When, on retracting the confession which he had 
made on the occasion, he was banished the kingdom, the 
companion of his exile was Lady Henrietta Wentworth. 
* I dwell on this,’ said Dr Anster, ‘ because the accidental 
mention of Toddington seems to authenticate the book: 
the name of Lady Henrietta Wentworth does not occur 
in it, and the persons in whose hands the book has been 
since it was purchased in Paris do not seem to have 
noticed the name of Toddington, or to have known that it 
had any peculiar relation to the duke’s history. It occurs 
twice in the book—once in the itinerary, and in in 
a trifling and unmetrical song which is probably the 
duke’s own composition; written probably on the eve of 
his with but guilty companion to 
Holland :— 


** With joy we leave thee, 
False world, and do forgive 
All thy false treachery, 
For now we'll happy live. 


We'll to our bowers, 

And there spend our hours; 
Happy there we'll be, 

We no strifes can see ; 

No quarrelling for crowns, 
Nor fear the great one’s frowns; 
Nor slavery of state, 

Nor changes in our fate. 
From plots this place is free, 
There we'll ever be; 

We'll sit and bless our stars 
That from the noise of wars 
Did this glorious place give 
(Or did us Toddington give) 
That thus we happy live.”’ 


In Macaulay’s history we find that the latest act of the 
duke on the scaffold, before submitting to the stroke of 
the executioner, was to call his servant, and put into the 
man’s hand a toothpick-case, the last token of ill-starred 
love. ‘ Give it,’ he said, ‘ te that person!’ After the de- 
scription of Monmouth’s burial occurs the following 
affecting |r. Aa Yet a few months, and the quiet 
village of Toddington in Bedfordshire witnessed a yet 
sadder funeral. Near that village stood an ancient and 
stately hall, the seat of the Wentworths. The transept 
of the parish church had long been their burial-place. To 
that burial-place, in the spring which followed the death 
of Monmouth, was borne the coffin of the young Baroness 
Wentworth of Nettlestead. Her family reared a sum 
tuous mausoleum over her remains; but a less costly 
memorial of her was long contemplated with far deeper 
interest: her name, carved by the hand of him she loved 
too well, was, a few years ago, still discernible on a tree 
in the adjoining park.’ 

In further proof of identity, Dr Anster pointed out 
several charms and recipes which the manuscript volume 
contains, The conjurations are in general for the purpose 
of learning the results of sickness in any particular case, 
and of determining whether friends will be in certain cir- 
cumstances faithful. There are aiso incantations for the 
use of several maladies, and one to make gray hair grow 
black. No ‘ charms against being wounded in battle,’ such 
as Sir John Heresby mentions, are to be found in the 
volume; but there are some prayers against violent death, 
which have the appearance of having been transcribed 
from some devotional book. There is evidently a mistake 
in supposing that this book contains any charm for break- 
ing open prison doors, and it is likely that Sir John 
‘Heresby was misled in this way:—There is in page 7 a 
charm in French to procure repose of body and mind, and 
deliverance from pains; and the word for ‘ pains’ is 
written in a contracted form; it might as well stand for 
prisons; but examining the context, it is plainly the for- 
mer word which is meant. 

The rest of the entries consist of extracts from old re- 
——— mixed in the oddest way with abridgments 
of English history, and the most trifling memorandums, 
chiefly of a private and personal kind. Altogether, this 
commonplace work is highly indicative of the weakness, 
vanity, and superstition which stood forward so promi- 
nently in the cemeter of the rash but unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth. 


THE HUNCHBACK AND THE HARLEQUIN. 


Ir was a very hot day in the month of July 1768: five 
o'clock had sounded, and the performance in the Italian 
Theatre in Paris was about to commence with a harle- 
quinade, in which the celebrated Carlin was to appear. 

The curtain drew up: Carlin advanced on the stage, 
and casting a glance around the building, perceived 
that pit, boxes, and gallery were all equally empty. 
He stood silent for a moment; and then addressing the 
leader of the orchestra, said, ‘ Really, my dear friend, 
I have no mind to act for your sole amusement. I shall 
just quietly go home, and I advise you and your mu- 
sicians to follow my example.’ 

‘By no means!’ cried a sharp voice issuing from a 
remote corner of the pit; ‘I bar that: I have paid my 
thirty sous to see the play, and I insist on having the 
wath of may money ing in the direction of the 
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voice, the actor with some difficulty discerned a being 
about four feet in height, making desperate efforts to 
approach the stage by climbing over the benches. 

* My dear sir,’ said Carlin, ‘if you think so much of 
your thirty sous, my comrades and I are quite ready to 
return them; or, if you like it better, I will even double 
the sum, and we will have a bottle of wine together.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the little man, as he climbed on a bench, 
‘I am not thirsty: I have paid for seeing the play, and 
the play I must have—so do me the favour to com- 
mence.” So saying, he assumed an upright attitude, 
which displayed to great advantage a huge hump on 
his back. 

‘My dear sir,’ said Carlin, mimicking his tone of 
voice, ‘it can’t be.’ 

‘Why not, pray?’ 

‘ Because, in beginning, I should have to address my- 
self to the public, and unhappily there’s no public here 
to address. 

‘IT am here, sir; for what do you take me?’ 

*I take you for a hunchback. 

‘You're an insolent fellow!’ Carlin took off his 


mask. 

‘Doubtless,’ he said, ‘you don’t know me. Learn 
that my name is Carlo Bertinazzi; that before going 
on the stage, I served as an officer in the army of his 
majesty the king of Sardinia, and that I never allow an 
insult to go unpunished.’ 

‘You mistake,’ replied the hunchback coolly; ‘you 
are not Carlo Bertinazzi: you are the harlequin whom I 
have paid for seeing act. My name, Master Harlequin, 
is Joseph Dubreuil; I am an attorney’s clerk, and I live 
in the Rue St Honoré. To-morrow I shall lodge my 
complaint with the lieutenant of police, who will be 
very likely to lodge you quietly in prison if you refuse 
to commence your immediately.’ Hav- 
ing so spoken, the little man, with an air of much 
dignity, resumed his seat. Carlin was in the wrong, 
and he knew it. He resumed his mask, and began to 
recite his monologue, intermingling it with pointed ex- 
temporaneous allusions to his troublesome auditor. The 
latter was delighted, and applauded with might and 
main. However, when it came to the turn of Carlin’s 
fellow-actors to speak, a did so with the utmost 
negligence; and the hunchback, feeling his dignity 
invaded, drew from his pocket an enormous key, which, 
when applied to his lips, served to produce a most 
sonorous hiss. At this unexpected though well-known 
sound the actors paused. 

* Come,’ exclaimed the little man, ‘ you played badly, 
and I hissed you: ‘tis quite according to rule.’ 

* The gentleman is right,’ said Carlin: ‘he stands on 
his privilege. Let us pay respect to the public and to 
ourselves.’ The remainder of the act was played in a 
most satisfactory manner; and just before the curtain 
fell, Carlin addressed his spectator :—‘ Sir,’ said he, 
‘should you happen to meet any of your friends this 
evening, perhaps you will have the kindness to com- 
mend our performance, and advise them to visit us to- 
morrow.’ With much sincerity the hunchback pro- 
mised to accede to the request, and went out of the 
theatre during the interval between the acts. 

It so happened that, during the last hour, thick clouds 
had gathered in the sky, and before the second act had 
commenced, a fearful torrent of rain was pouring down 
on Paris. The pedestrians who thronged the streets 
were glad to take refuge in any open building, and in 
a few moments the Italian Theatre was not only filled, 
but crowded. Standing on a bench in the centre of the 
pit, the diminutive hunchback made himself conspi- 
cuous by the extraordinary series of gestures which he 
directed towards the stage, first pointing to himself, 
and then to the crowded ranks of spectators, whose 
leader and conqueror he seemed to be. Of course these 
pantomimic signals were lost on the newly-arrived 
public, but pan Bay ectly well understood b 
— who al on his ambitious li 


Next morning, as the latter was setting out for his 
office, a servant in livery handed him a letter, bearing 
the seal of the Italian Theatre. Its contents were as 
follow :—‘ M. Carlin and his friends request the honour 
of M. Dubreuil’s company at breakfast, and will feel 
gratified by his accepting a free season-ticket to the 
Italian Theatre, as a slight mark of their esteem. The 
hunchback gladly accepted the invitation: the break- 
fast was delightful, the entertainers and the enter- 
tained being equally pleased with each other. From 
that time the little man seldom missed a representa- 
tion at the Italian Comedy, and became the most inti- 
mate friend of harlequin, whom, when outside the 
— he no longer hesitated to recognise as M. 

arlin. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


At this moment we conceive it would be rendering an 
essential service to the industrious orders of the com- 
munity, more especially to such of them as are deposi- 
tors in savings’ banks, if the position of such depositors 
with respect to the security they possess for the money 
they have lodged in them were clearly stated. The 
recent serious defalcation of an actuary of the Rochdale 
Savings’ Bank, following as it does so closely upon the 
widespread privation and ruin inflicted on hundreds of 
the industrious poor in Ireland by the failure of kindred 
institutions in Dublin and Tralee, must have tended to 
create alarm in the minds of those who have a stake in 
the savings’ banks of the country; whilst it certainly 
necessitates some more vigilant supervision by the trus- 
tees, if not on the _ of the government itself. Al- 
ready has the legislature hedged round those institu- 
tions with safeguards against fraud and dishonesty, but 
that that protection is not wholly effectual, is proved 
by the instances of defalcation already referred to, and 
by those which occurred a few years ago in connection 
with the Northampton and St Albans Savings’ Banks. 

Since the institution of savings’ banks, early in the 

resent century, a number of acts of parliament have 

n passed with the view to their encouragement and 
protection ; and one of the main provisions of these acts 
is, that the trustees of savings’ banks are empowered, 
and indeed bound, to invest the monies of the depositors 
on government security, and on that alone. At the com- 
mencement of the banks, and for some time afterwards, 
the benevolent persons who associated themselves for 
their establishment and management pledged their joint 
personal security to the depositors; but in course of 
time it was found that an immense aggregate sum had 
been lodged in savings’ banks, and it became obvious 
that some more solid foundation ought-to. be provided 
for maintaining the confidence of the industrious orders, 
Thence originated the provision referred to for invest- 
ing the deposits on the security of the government 
itself, and various other minor regulations calculated 
to remedy and prevent fraud and dishonesty on the 
part of those intrusted with the management: such as 
the rendering it incumbent on paid officers to provide 
good and sufficient sureties for the proper discharge of 
their duties, the enabling the trustees to sue defaulters 
on behalf of the general body of depositors, and the 
preventing any small number of the trustees from with- 
drawing the funds of the bank from the hands of the 
government, except with the consent of the whole or a 
competent part of them. 

In the year 1817, when there were about seventy 
savings’ banks established in England, the first legis- 
lative provision was enacted for their management. 
Acts were passed (57 Geo. III. c. 105 and 130) with 
the view to afford protection to those already estab- 
lished, and encouragement to the formation of others, 
By these acts the trustees and managers were pro- 
hibited from receiving, directly or indirectly, any 
personal emolument or advantage from the institu- 
tions with which they should be connected, beyond 
their actual expenses; and they were required to 
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enrol the rules of their institutions at the general or 
quarter sessions of the county. The treasurer, or other 
person intrusted with the receipt or custody of the de- 
posits, was to give security for the due discharge of his 
duties ; and in case of forfeiture on the part of this offi- 
cer, the clerk of the peace was empowered to sue the 
sureties to make good the defalcation. A fund was 
established in the office for the reduction of the national 
debt in London, under the management of the govern- 
ment, entitled, ‘The Fund for the Banks for Savings,’ 
and to this fund the trustees of savings’ banks were 
bound to transmit all deposits when the sum amounted 
to L.50 or more. For the amount so invested the trus- 
tees received a debenture, carrying interest at the rate 
of 3d. per centum per diem, or L.4, 11s. 3d. per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly. The rate of interest 
then usually allowed to depositors was 4 per cent. 
The trustees were absolutely prohibited from placing 
any of the deposits confided to them in the hands of 
a private banker, or upon any one’s personal security, 
excepting such sum as should necessarily remain in 
the savings’ bank to answer its exigencies. In Ireland 
the depositors were restricted to the investment of L.50 
in each year; and in England the same restriction 
was imposed, with a relaxation in favour of the first 
year of the deposit, when L.100 might be received. 
A short act was passed in July 1820 (1 Geo. IV. c. 
83) for settling the rate of interest to be allowed by the 
government to the trustees of savings’ banks at the 
sum mentioned above, and for preventing any indi- 
vidual member of the trustees, or any person acting 
as the agent of the bank, from withdrawing any 
portion of the money lodged with the government, 
unless duly authorised by the other trustees. At the 
time when the first of the acts cited were passed, no 
further restriction than that already mentioned as to 
the amount to be invested by the depositor seems to 
have been necessary, nor was he prevented from invest- 
ing simultaneously in as many different savings’ banks 
as he might deem advisable. This power was found 
liable to abuse, and an act was passed in 1824 (5 Geo. 
IV. c. 62) which restricted the deposits to L.50 in the 
first year of the account being opened, and to L.30 in 
each subsequent year; and when the whole should 
amount to L.200, exclusive of interest, no further inte- 
rest was to be allowed. Subscribers to one savings’ 
bank were likewise prohibited from making deposits 
in any other, but the whole money deposited in one 
savings’ bank might be drawn in order to be placed in 
another. The trustees were also required to draw up 
annually accounts of the progress of their respective 
banks, and of the amount of money remaining in the 
bank, and in*whose hands, and to transmit such ac- 
counts to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, who were empowered to close their ac- 
counts with the trustees of any bank who refused or 
neglected to comply with this requirement. 

In 1828 a subsequent statute was passed (9 Geo. 
IV. ec. 92), entitled, ‘An Act to Consolidate and Amend 
the Laws relating to Savings’ Banks.’ By this act, under 
the provisions of which all savings’ banks are at pre- 
sent conducted, it is enacted, ‘that the rules of every 
savings’ bank shall be signed by two trustees, and sub- 
mitted to a barrister appointed by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the same are in conformity 
to law; and the said barrister shall give a certificate 
thereof, which, together with the rules signed by the 
trustees, shall be laid before the justices for the county, 
riding, division, or place, at the general or quarter 
sessions; and it shall be lawful for such justices to re- 
ject and disapprove of any part or parts thereof, or to 
allow and confirm the said rules, or such parts as shall 
be conformable to the act.’ The rules and regulations 
so made and confirmed are required by the act to be 
deposited with the clerk of the peace for the county or 
division, and are then declared and deemed to be bind- 
ing on the officers and depositors of the institution. As 


in the preceding acts, the money deposited in savings’ 
banks must be invested by the trustees in the Bank of 
England, or of Ireland in the case of Irish savings’ 
banks, in the names of the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt. By this consolidation- 
act the interest which the receipts or debentures given 
to the trustees for the deposits invested with the go- 
vernment carried was reduced from 3d. per cent. per 
diem, or L.4, 11s. 3d. per cent. = annum, to 24d. per 
cent. per diem, or L.3, 16s. 0}d. per cent. per annum; 
while the interest paid to depositors, which was at first 
4 per cent., was limited to 24d. per cent. per diem, or 
L.3, 8s. 54d. per centum per annum, the difference be- 
tween the sum allowed to the bank for interest by the 
government and that allowed by the bank to the de- 
positors being retained by the trustees to defray the 
expenses of carrying on the bank. Depositors are not 
allowed to make deposits exceeding in the whole L.150, 
and when the balance due to any depositor amounts, 
with interest, to 1.200, no further interest is to be 
allowed. Charitable and provident institutions are em- 
powered to lodge funds to the amount of L.100 in any 
single year, or 1.300 in all, principal and interest in- 
cluded. 

By a further act (3 Wm. IV. c. 14), the industrious 
classes are encouraged to purchase annuities, to com- 
mence at any deferred period which the purchaser may 
choose ; the purchase-money being paid either in one 
sum, or by weekly, monthly, quarterly, or yearly instal- 
ments, as the purchaser may determine. 

The act 5th and 6th Wm. IV. c. 57, in 1835, 
repealed the law relating to savings’ banks in Scotland, 
and in lieu of it extended the 9th Geo. IV. c. 92 and 
the 3d Wm. IV. c. 14, abstracted above, to those insti- 
tutions in Scotland, and placed all parts of the kingdom 
in this respect on a similar footing. . 

The last act passed relative to savings’ banks was the 
7th and 8th Vict. c. 83 (9th August 1844), and it re- 
duced the interest payable on the receipts issued to 
the trustees by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt to the sum of L.3, 5s. per cent. 
per annum, and that payable to the depositors by the 
trustees to L.3, 0s. 10d. per cent. per annum. It also 
constitutes the act of an actuary cashier, or secre- 
tary, or any person holding any situation or appoint- 
ment in a savings’ bank who shall receive deposits and 
not pay them over to the managers, a misdemeanour, 
and renders him liable to punishment. And it has 
likewise this important provision (section 6) limiting 
the responsibility of trustees and managers—‘ That no 
trustee or manager of any savings’ bank shall be liable 
to make good any deficiency which may hereafter arise 
in the funds of any savings’ bank, unless such persons 
shall have respectively declared by writing under their 
hands, and deposited with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, that they are willing 
80 to be answerable; and it shall be lawful for each of 
such persons, or for such persons collectively, to limit 
his or their responsibility to such sum as shall be speci- 
fied in any such instrument, provided always that the 
trustee and manager of any such institution shall be, 
and is hereby declared to be personally responsible, and 
liable for all monies actually received by him on ac- 
count of, or to, and for the use of such institution, and 
not paid over or disposed of in the manner directed by 
the rules of the said institution ; and an abstract of the 
above provisions shall be enrolled as one of the rules 
of the institution.’ The act also limits the annuities 
created and payable under 3d and 4th Wm. IV. c. 14 
to L.30, and specifies the scale of the consideration 
money to be paid with respect to them. 

Such is a succinct statement of the existing law a 
plicable to savings’ banks, from which it will clearly 
appear that the depositors in these institutions possess 
the best possible security for their money, and that the 
earnest solicitude of the legislature has been evinced 
towards them from time to time. It remains for us to 


correct an erroneous notion generally prevalent with re- 
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gard to the relationship subsisting between the govern- 
ment and the depositors in savings’ banks. We refer to 
the belief that the government is under an obligation to 
make good any loss to the depositors occasioned by the 
fraud or defalcation of the manager or other person con- 
nected with a savings’ bank. That is not the case. The 
government is simply chargeable with whatever money 
the trustees of a savings’ bank may lodge with it, under 
the terms of the acts of parliament already cited. Be- 

ond that, the depositors in savings’ banks have no 
claim upon the government for any loss they may 
sustain; nor have they any remedy, according to the 
statute law at least, against the trustees or managers 
for such loss, unless the trustees or managers have de- 
clared in writing that they are willing to be answerable; 
and even in that case their responsibility is limited to 
the specific amount they may insert in their written 
declaration. The trustees and managers are, neverthe- 
less, personally responsible and liable for all monies 
actually received by them on account of, or for the use 
of the bank, and not paid over or disposed of in the 
manner directed by the rules. In addition to this, in 
cases of loss or defalcation, the depositors have a good 
remedy against the sureties of any officer defrauding 
them, by suing such sureties for the penalties men- 
tioned in the bonds given by them to the bank, whilst 
the principal himself is liable to punishment for a mis- 
demeanour. We may add, that in no case of defalcation 
that has yet occurred in England or Scotland in con- 
nection with savings’ banks have the depositors suffered 
loss. In the cases of the Northampton and St Albans 
Savings’ Banks, the trustees, to their lasting honour, 
made good the deficiency out of their own private 
fortunes. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 

The commissioners on this subject report that, for 
several centuries, marriages within certain degrees of 
affinity were prohibited by the church; but that, by the 
authority of the pope, dispensations were granted, though 
to what extent, and in what cases, is not ascertained. In 
England this was the state of the law up to the time of 
King Henry VIII., whose marriage was pronounced null 
and void by Archbishop Cranmer. From that period the 
ecclesiastical court dealt with these marriages, at first 
by yar them null and void, notwithstanding one 
or both of the parties might be dead when the suit was 
sought to be commenced. But in the time of James I. 
the courts of common law interfered, and prohibited the 
spiritual courts from proceeding to pronounce them null 
and void after the death of one of the S. Hence all 
these marriages came to be called voidable marriages, in 
contradistinction to those which were void, as in the case 
of a marriage where there was a first husband or wife 
living at the time of the second marriage; or where one 
of the parties was a lunatic at the time of celebrating a 
marriage. Marriages, therefore, within the prohibited 
degrees were only voidable; and if they were not pro- 
nounced null and void by the competent ecclesiastical 
tribunals during the lives of both parties, their validity 
could not be afterwards questioned, nor the legitimacy of 
the children be impeached. This state of the law con- 
tinued unaltered in England until the year 1835, when the 
statute 5 and 6 William IV. c. 54 (commonly called Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act) The effect of that statute was 
to prohibit the ecclesiastical court from entertaining any 
suit for the purpose of pronouncing null and void marriages 
within the prohibited Sow of affinity, celebrated before 
the passing of the act; and all such marriages celebrated 
after the passing of the act were declared by it to be null 
and void. The commissioners proceed to observe, ‘That 
they find from a mass of evidence, that marriages of this 
kind are permitted by dispensation or otherwise in nearly 
all the continental states of Europe.’—Newspaper para- 


A DINNER IN CALIFORNIA. 

The ‘New York Tribune ’ gives an account of a 4th of July 
dinner (the anniversary of American independence) at the 
mines in California. It says—‘It was given by Ramsey to 
his customers, and fifty sat down, or rather lay down, for 


a tree, trimming it, and filling in above it with earth 


| ia was spread on a level, which was made by fell- 
ing 


and stones. We had a cloth along the centre, and scraps 
of mats and blankets along the sides of each, on which we 
reclined in Oriental style. Each man had a tin plate, and 


a tin pot for his liquor, water not being allowed on the | 


table; cham and other liquors were too plentiful to 


make it desirable to but few. There was some lack of dishes | 


to serve up in; but with wash-basins, the pans of the gold | 


washers, and a cast-iron bake-kettle, and with the assist- 
ance of two large soup t , the rous dishes were 
displayed. We had, among other luxuries, fresh black- 
berries and bon-bons: the latter were rather dry, and had 
no doubt travelled far. Each man had a three-pronged 
iron fork, and a regular case-knife. The cost of the dinner, 
exclusive of wines and meats, was 1100 dollars.’ 


SONG OF THE WINDS. 


Hvurra—hurra—hurra! 
Exultingly let us sing, for we, 
Of all nature’s creatures, alone are free. 
The earth hath a zone, and the sea hath a bound, 
But our rest and our home have never been found. 
We play with the clouds on the mountain's brow, 
We wreathe on the flowers in the vale below, 
We lash up the waves in our boisterous mirth, 
Or idly roam through the bright lands of earth. 
Oh! whatever we will we do, for we, 
Of all nature’s creatures, alone are free. 


Hurra—hurra—hurra! 
Let us boldly, proudly sing, for we, 
Of all nature's creatures, the mightiest be. 
A nation’s navies went forth to fight, 
We swept o’er the waters—and where was their might ? 
We flew o’er the earth in sport as we passed, 
The kings of the forest were strewn on the blast; 
We paused in our wrath where a city lay, 
Af its beauty and pride have passed away. 
Oh! whatever we will we do, for we, 
Of all nature’s creatures, the mightiest be. 
Hurra—hurra—hurra! 
Let us gladly, gaily sing, for we, 
Of all nature's creatures, the merriest be. 
We dance on the flowers of the joyous spring, 
We cradle to rest where the bright birds sing ; 
We play with the tress upon Beauty's brow, 
Or kiss the rich gems on her breast of snow; 
We scatter perfumes in our wayward flight, 
Or melody breathe through the starry night. 
Oh! whatever we will we do, for we, 
Of all nature’s creatures, the merriest be. 


Hurra—hurra—hurra! 
Triumphantly let us sing, for we 
O’er the human soul hold mastery. 
For the blood of the merchant-prince grows cold 
As we toss on the waves his heaps of gold ; 
And mother and maid turn pale with fear 
As the tone of our midnight wail they hear; 
And the mariner’s heart beats quick for life 
As we revel and rave in our reckless strife. 
Oh! nothing in all the wide earth or sea 
Can boast of such mighty power as we. 


MODERN LETTERS. 
What characterises the literature of our time is—its 
human interest. It is true that we do not see scholars 


addressing scholars, but men addressing men; not that | 


scholars are fewer, but that the reading public is more 


large. Authors in all ages address themselves to what . 
interests their readers ; the same things do not interest a | 


vast community which interested half a score of monks or 
bookworms. The literary polis was once an oligarchy; it is 
now arepublic. It is the general brilliancy of the atmo- 
sphere which prevents your noticing the size of any parti- 
cular star. Do you not see, that with the cultivation of 
the masses, has awakened the literature of the affections ? 
Every sentiment finds an expositor, every feeling an oracle. 
—The Caatons. 
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